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DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY IN COPENHAGEN 


By Dr. SA6REN HANSEN 


(President of the Danish National Committee of the International 
Population Union) 


INE of the most important objections to birth-control has always 
een that the well-known greater fertility of the lower social 
ayers would still more augment their preponderance because they 
ire less inclined to control than the higher layers. Without entering 
pon any apology for birth-control, I venture to present a few 
igures showing that this objection has, in Copenhagen, as probably 
n other capitals, lost a part of its former weight. 

In this city as elsewhere it is impossible to draw any distinct 
ine between lower and higher social layers, but we are able to 
livide all children into: Born In and Out of Wedlock. This 
livision is clear and we have no better. 

The annual birth-rate has, in Copenhagen, decreased from about 
8 per 1,000 inhabitants in 1885, to about I5 per I,000 in 1933. 
eaving apart the first twenty years of this half-century and 
eginning with 1903, the following gives the average annual 
irth-rate, of the last six five-year periods, in and out of wedlock, 


er 1,000 inhabitants: 
(Per Thousand) 


Year Legitimate Illegitimate Total 
1903-07 20°9 7°0 27°9 
1908-12 19:2 6:9 26°1 
1913-17 16°7 6°4 23°1 
1918-22 16°4 5°1 21°5 
1923-27 13°9 Aor. 18-0 
1928-32 II°7 3°5 15°2 


hese figures are, however, without great interest, because of the 
ecreasing relative number of children and young persons due to 
ne heavy fall of the mortality. Far more instructive is the follow- 
ig table, which for the same period gives the annual birth-rate 
er 1,000 married women and per 1,000 unmarried, including 
idows and divorced, aged from 15 to 45 years. The figures are 
ot exact. The real number of mothers is only known from the 
snsus every fifth year, but the faults arising from the necessary 
tterpolation may not be of great importance. These unavoidable 
ults are, however, without any influence on the general result of 
ie investigation. 
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The figures for children born out of wedlock are through thi 
whole period too high, because not a few of them are born in th: 
State Maternity Hospital by mothers not residing in Copenhagen: 


BIRTH-RATE IN AND OUT OF WEDLOCK 


Year In Wedlock Wedlock Year In Wedlock Wedlock 
1903 200 46 1918 142 38 
1904 Igo 46 I9I9Q 139 32 
1905 185 47 1920 142 38 
1906 183 47 Ig21 139 36 
1907 183 48 1922 130 30 
1908 186 49 1923 124 29 
1909 I7I 46 1924 II5 27 
I9QIO 168 47 1925 105 27 
IQII 158 44 1926 106 26 
Igi2 160 45 1927 97 27 
1913 153 45 1928 94 26 
1914 148 44 1929 88 25 
IQI5 145 42 1930 90 25 
1916 146 44 1931 85 24 
1917 144 40 1932 87 23 


In 1933 and 1934 the rate was exceptionally low because of < 
great number of marriages due to a new social legislation. 

It appears from this table that the matrimonial fertility has 
decreased rather steadily through the whole period from a birth- 
rate of about 200 to about 85 per 1,000 married women aged from 
15 to 45 years. In the previous twenty years it decreased in the 
same way. The four census years, 1880, 1885, 1890, and 1895, ha¢ 
tespectively the birth-rate 269, 265, 240, and 213 per 1,000. It is 
noteworthy that the fall began almost immediately after the 
famous neomalthusian campaign of Annie Besant and Charles 
Bradlaugh in England, not as the result of any such propaganda; 
but through a slow infiltration of the new ideas connected with the 
simultaneous social rise of the labourers. The movement has never 
met with any important resistance, nor with public or govern- 
mental efforts for promoting the fertility, which have generally, 
always proved useless. 

Quite a different aspect is presented by the fertility of unmarried, 
which did not decrease sensibly in the first twenty years of the 
period. In the aforesaid four census years, the birth-rate out of 
wedlock was respectively 46, 49, 44, and 43 per 1,000, declining 
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afterwards as shown in the table. The rate has only decreased in 
the last twenty years, but it has now gone down by a half. This 
most remarkable fact is not even due to greater virtue, but doubt- 
less to a progressive intellectual development. The Copenhagen 
average young woman of to-day is intelligent, well instructed, and 
prudent. To her the sexual life is no mystery and she is well aware 
of the risks. Along with the considerable fall of the birth-rate out 
of wedlock goes a far more considerable fall in the frequency of 
venereal diseases. The rate of reported cases of syphilis has 
decreased from 58 per 10,000 inhabitants in 1911 to 4 (four) in 
1934. This astonishing fall is certainly due to the efforts of the 
public hygiene services, but it would hardly have been possible 
without the collaboration of the people themselves. 

Whether one approves of birth-control or not, the facts here 
presented claim in my opinion a considerable interest. They prove 
the effect of a widespread diffusion of knowledge about contra- 
ceptional practice, and although Copenhagen is no great capital— 
it has only some 600,000 inhabitants—they might throw some 
light over the probable future development in other capitals 
and countries. 


THE TREND OF THE ILLEGITIMATE BIRTH- 
RATE IN THE UNITED STATES 


By S. J. HOLMES and E. R. DEMPSTER 


THE trend of the illegitimate birth-rate is of interest not only 
from social and ethical standpoints, but also on account of its 
relation to the hereditary endowments of the population. There 
can be no doubt that illegitimate children do not turn out so well 
on the average as those who have no stigma attached to their 
origin. As a class these persons suffer not only from various social 
and other environmental handicaps, but it is probable also that 
from the purely genetic standpoint they constitute a class of sub- 
average quality. Unmarried mothers are recruited largely from 
parents in the occupational groups characterized by relatively low’ 
ratings on the scale of intelligence. And mental tests of unmarried. 
mothers show that the percentages having intelligence quotients: 
well below the average is unusually high. The investigation of 
Lowe on 344 unmarried mothers in Minneapolis showed that: 
166, or 44°3 per cent., had an intelligence quotient of less than 
85, and that 82, or 23-8 per cent., had an intelligence quotient | 
below 75. The corresponding percentages among the mothers of! 
7,656 school children of the same city were 16:83 and 5-18 respec- 
tively. Other studies on the mentality of mothers of illegitimate 
children have yielded similar results. These facts, which one: 
might expect a priori, indicate that illegitimacy may be a matter of | 
some importance from the standpoint of eugenics. 

Although an increase of illegitimacy does not necessarily imply | 
a corresponding increase of undesirable types of humanity, | 
because it might conceivably be due to economic or social causes | 
leading to a disregard of the usual conventions in persons of — 
good hereditary stock, it is probable that, on the whole, an increase 
of the illegitimate birth-rate, under the conditions of custom and 
sentiment which now prevail, would have a dysgenic influence in 
addition to all of its other drawbacks. 

The United States has always been able to boast of a relatively 
low rate for illegitimate births as compared to most other 
countries. There are very great differences, however, in the 
illegitimacy of different States. In 1930 the rate varied from 
9°3 per thousand births in Utah to 99°9 in South Carolina, a fact 
doubtless to be attributed much more to the high percentage of 
negroes in the latter State than to the superior effectiveness of the - 
Mormon gospel. In fact, the differences in illegitimacy rates of 


,- 
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the coloured and white population are enormous. The rates in 
1930, for instance, were 18-o per thousand total births for the 
white population of the Birth Registration Area and 138-2 for 
the coloured. The negroes are mainly responsible for this very 
high rate for the coloured population, not only because they 
constitute most of this group, but because their total illegitimacy 
rate is much higher than that of other coloured races. In 1930 it 
was 143°4 per thousand births of the negroes, while that of the 


- other coloured races was only 47:0. 


Statistical data on illegitimate births in the United States are 
not available for a long period of time or for extensive areas. Only 
a few States have published records of illegitimate births before 
the establishment of the Registration Area for Births in 1915. 
Separate tabulations of illegitimate births were first published in 
1917 in our annual volumes on Birth Statistics issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. It is probable that the illegitimacy rates 
are somewhat too low, since it is more likely that an illegitimate 
birth would be classed as legitimate than that the reverse classifica- 
tion would be made, especially for the white population. On 
account of the great variation in the illegitimacy rates of different 
States, little importance should be attached to their trend in the 
Registration Area as a whole, on account of the rapid expansion 
of this area which has brought in States with very different rates 
for illegitimate births. The general trend is shown much better by 
following the course of the illegitimate birth-rate in individual 
States. Accordingly we have tabulated the statistics for a number 
of States both north and south which may be considered to be 


fairly typical of more extensive areas. There is a considerable | 


degree of fluctuation in the rates for successive years, but, on the 


whole, the proportion of illegitimate births to total births has 


increased from 1917 to 1932. Up to 1928-29 the increase has shown 


an irregular course with many ups and downs, but during the 
last few years the upward trend has become rather more general 
and decided. Every State represented in the table with two excep- 
tions shows a higher illegitimacy ratio in 1931 than in 1930, and 
every State with two exceptions shows a higher illegitimacy 
ratio in 1932 than in 1931. If we compare the ratios for 1928 with 
those for 1932 we find that those for the later date are higher in 
every case. That the rise in the illegitimacy ratio is characteristic 
of other States beside those included in the table is indicated by 
the remark in the volume on Birth Statistics for 1932 that ‘a 
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comparison of the figures for 1932 with those for 1931 shows that 
rates for illegitimacy were higher in 1932 in all but ten States. 
The largest increases were 10-9 in the rate for Louisiana, 10-4 
for South Carolina, 9 for Georgia, 7-8 for Alabama, and 7-3 for 
North Carolina. The States attaining lower rates of illegitimacy in 
1932 are Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Vermont. The largest decrease (7-1 per 
thousand total births) was in the rate for Vermont.” 

It is noteworthy that the States with the greatest relative rates 
of increase were in the south, and that those in which illegitimacy 
has increased least were States in the north and west with relatively 
few negroes, and, with the exception of Connecticut, with relatively 
small industrial populations. If we consider the white population 
alone, we find that in some of the Southern States the illegitimacy 
rate is high, while in others it is low. In Louisiana, Maryland, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
it has usually been higher than for the Registration Area in 
general, while low rates are recorded for Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and especially Mississippi. How far a chivalrous regard 
for the reputation of the fair sex may account for some of the 
differences it is difficult to ascertain 

Illegitimacy rates are obviously influenced by several factors, 
among which are the age composition, the degree of urbanization, 
the cultural status of the population, the proportion of women 
who are married, and the average standards of living which prevail 
in different localities. Besides, there are other influences such as 
religion, family and community traditions, and country of origin 
whose effects are not readily separable from several other factors 
with which they are associated. 

As a rule, illegitimacy is more prevalent in urban than in rural 
communities. This is especially true in the mainly agricultural 
States of the north and west. In New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio the differences are less, and sometimes the 
rural rate is the higher, while in Delaware and Connecticut the 
rural rate has generally been considerably in excess of the urban. 
The States of the south show variable relations. In Maryland, 
considering only the white population, the rural rates are some- 
what higher than the urban, whereas in the other States of the 
south the urban rate of the native whites is usually much the 
higher. ° 

Illegitimacy rates of rural and urban areas may not afford a 
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very reliable index of the sex mores of the inhabitants, since many 
unmarried mothers from the country come into the city to give 
birth to their children. Studies on illegitimacy have shown that 
a considerable proportion of the offspring of unmarried mothers 
are born in hospitals or special institutions, and this circumstance 
naturally raises the illegitimate birth-rates of cities and lowers 
that of the country. (For several years illegitimate birth-rates in 
New York, however, have been credited to the residence of the 
mother, \but many other cities do not follow this custom. In this 
city also “there is no reference to legitimacy in the certificate 
employed by the New York City Department of Health.” 
Undoubtedly this circumstance prevents many illegitimate births. 
from being recorded. Nevertheless, 1,606 births in New York City 
were classified as illegitimate in 1933, a rate of 15-1 per thousand 
total births as compared with a rate of 20-3 for the State as a 
whole, the highest recorded ratio for that State. 

Since 1930 the Bureau of the Census has instituted a new classi- 
fication of urban and rural inhabitants, by including under urban 
residents the people living in towns of 2,500 to 10,000 inhabitants 
who were previously classed as rural. The subdivision of the urban. 
residents into two classes consisting of those previously designated 
as urban and the inhabitants of smaller towns and cities makes it 
more convenient to ascertain the relationship between city size and 
illegitimacy. In general, as may be seen in Table II, the cities 
having more than 10,000 inhabitants have the higher rate for 
illegitimate births. Exceptions are presented by Maryland, and for 
some years by Connecticut, Delaware, Virginia, and New York, in 
which the rural rate has been higher than the urban, but the 
relatively few illegitimate births occurring in the smaller towns 
make the rates in individual States very unreliable. In general 
there has been an increase in the illegitimacy rate in both classes of 
urban dwellers as well as in the more exclusively rural population 
both for the total inhabitants and those of native birth. 


One factor affecting the illegitimacy rates of various States is 
the proportion of mothers of foreign origin. The ratio of illegitimate 
births to total births is relatively low in foreign-born mothers. In 
1930, for instance, it was 7-2 per thousand inhabitants in the 
Registration Area as compared with 19-1 for mothers of native 
white population. The consistently low rate of foreign mothers is, 
of course, no indication of their higher standards of sexual morals, 
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It is simply a result of the fact that as a group they are older 
and are frequently married before they came to this country. 
In 1930 70-0 per cent. of foreign-born women, fifteen years old 
and over, were married, whereas 59-7 per cent. of the native 
whites were married, and there were proportionately a smaller 
number of foreign-born women of the younger ages in which 
illegitimacy is especially frequent. Where, as in many cities of the 
north, a large proportion of the women are of foreign origin, the 
proportion of illegitimate births tends to be low, and since, as a 
result of the restriction of immigration, and the ageing of the 
foreign-born mothers, a smaller percentage of births occurs among 
women who were born outside the United States, the proportion 
of illegitimate births to total births would tend to rise. This 
tendency, however, will not account entirely for the rise of the 
ratio of illegitimate births. This rise is shown in the native white 
populations, in the foreign-born white women, and also in the 
coloured population, and represents a general trend affecting 
apparently all classes both urban and rural. 

We have made a tabulation of the illegitimate ratios for foreign- 
born mothers in a few States (New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin) having a fairly large proportion of immi- 
grants, and these show an increasing proportion of illegitimate 
children from 1925 to 1932 in both urban and rural areas. The 
statistics for the Registration Area as a whole show the same 
trend. The age composition of foreign-born mothers in 1930 was 
higher than it was in 1920, and there were relatively fewer women 
in the younger periods when illegitimate births are most apt to 
occur. Whatever caused the rise in the illegitimacy ratio has been 
potent enough to overcome the influence of the increasing age of 
foreign mothers. 

When we study the illegitimate rates of our coloured population 
we find that they also show an unmistakable upward course. An 
inspection of Table III giving the illegitimacy ratios for the white 
and coloured populations separately makes it apparent that in 
all the States represented, as well as in the Registration Area as a 
whole, the proportion of illegitimates has increased. The rise has 
been general throughout the period covered by the available 
statistics, and, like that of the whites, it occurs both in urban and 
rural inhabitants in both the northern and southern States. As a 
Tule, the illegitimacy rates are much higher for the coloured 
population in the south than in the north. Fairly high but 
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fluctuating rates have been shown, however, by Maine, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Minnesota, and in the case of Maine and 
Minnesota, in which negroes constitute less than half of the coloured 
population, the extent to which the negroes are responsible for 
the high rate is uncertain. Our birth statistics on illegitimacy 
do not report illegitimate births of negroes separately from other 
coloured inhabitants, although they were so reported for each 
State of the Registration Area in the volumes of Birth Statistics 
from 1917 to 1920 inclusive, and only for the Registration Area as 
a whole thereafter. From 1917 to 1920 the data show that in the 
northern States with a large Indian or other coloured population 
the negro rates for illegitimacy, while much lower than in the 
south, are not as a rule greatly different from those of the other 
coloured peoples. In the south rates for the coloured inhabitants 
other than negroes have been higher than in the north. Hence in 
the total, while the negroes have illegitimacy rates two or three 
times as high as other coloured peoples, the rates for the individual 
States do not show nearly so great a difference. There are great 
annual fluctuations in the relative rates for the negro and other 
coloured peoples in several States, owing to the influence of 
relatively small numbers, and different States show striking 
differences whose significance cannot be estimated on account of 
the meagreness of the data. 

Differences in the illegitimate rates in city and country are, as a | 
tule, much less pronounced in the coloured than in the white 
population, and especially the whites of native parentage. If we 
consider the entire Registration Area, it will appear that in the 
coloured population the actual number of illegitimate births is 
about twice as great in rural as in urban areas, and that the rate 
for rural areas is also the higher. If, however, we consider indi- 
vidual States, we find that in most of them having a large coloured 
population the urban rate is higher than the rural. The relatively 
high rural rate results from grouping together States having very 
different rates between city and country as well as different 
proportions of coloured inhabitants. In 1929, for example, the 
rates (per thousand total births) were for the whites: urban 23-2 
and rural 14-9, and for the coloured, urban 137°5 and rural 142:0, 
but in every State of the south and in some States of the north 
with a large coloured population (Missouri, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio) the urban rates were higher than the rural. In New York 
and in some other States of the north the rural illegitimate rate is 
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greater than the urban. The low illegitimacy rate of the urban 
coloured population of New York is probably largely the result 
of the incomplete reporting of illegitimates in New York City. 
One factor which may be responsible in part for local differences 
in the illegitimate birth-rate is the educational status of the 
population. The most convenient index of this factor is the 
statistics on the prevalence of illiteracy in the decennial reports of 


TABLE IV 


RATIOS OF ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS TO 1,000 TOTAL BIRTHS 
IN THE WHITE AND COLOURED POPULATION, RURAL 


AND URBAN, OF THE REGISTRATION AREA, 1918-32 
ae ee 


WHITE CoLouRED 
Year 
Urban Rural Urban Rural 
1932 23°9 18-0 152°7 159°9 
1931 22°4 16°3 144°6 148-8 
1930 20°9 15°3 136°1 139°3 
1929 20°1 14°6 £3775 142-0 
1928 19°5 14°3 130°7 139°5 
1927 Ig'I 13°8 119°7 133°5 
1926 17*2 13°6 107°7 I24°5 
1925 16°8 I4°0 107°9 I23°I 
1924 16°8 12°8 108-2 127°5 
ee ee 
1923 13°8 123°4 
1922 14°2 127°2 
1921 14°2 126°4 
1920 14°2 122°7 
I9gI9 12°7 I19:0 
1918 II°7 II0°5 


a ee 


the census. We have compiled in Table V data on the extent of 
illiteracy in the sample group of States in which we have tabulated 
Statistics on illegitimacy. A comparison of the figures for illegiti- 
macy and illiteracy in the total population in the several States 
shows that there is a fairly marked tendency for these charac- 
teristics to be associated. Illegitimacy and illiteracy rates are both 
high in the south and they are both low in most States of the 
north. To a considerable extent, this association is due to the 
presence of the coloured population in which illiteracy and 
illegitimacy are both high. If we compare these rates for the 
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| white population, the association between illegitimacy and illiteracy 
is much more feeble. Several States with fairly high percentage of 
illiteracy in the white population such as Kentucky, Georgia, and 
Mississippi, have a low ratio for illegitimate births. Other States 
with a low illiteracy rate in the white population such as Pennsyl- 
vania and Minnesota have an illegitimacy rate higher than the 
average for the entire country. In the coloured population the 
correlation between illegitimacy and illiteracy is much more 
evident than in the whites. Both illiteracy and illegitimacy rates 
are higher in the south and lower in the north, as a comparison 
of Tables III and V will make immediately evident. 

The proportion of illegitimate births has increased despite a 
number of circumstances which would tend to decrease it. 
Illiteracy has decreased in both the white and the coloured 
elements of the population. As a result of the increasing average 
age of our population, there are fewer women in the age groups 
in which illegitimate rates are high. One would naturally suppose 
also that the increasing familiarity of our rising generation with 
the use of contraceptives would have resulted in a decrease of 
illegitimate births even if irregular sexual relations became much 
more frequent. To how great an extent such relationships have 
increased in recent years cannot be estimated with any degree of 
precision. Possibly too much reliance is coming to be placed upon 
the efficacy of the contraceptive methods commonly employed. 
The studies which have been made on the extent to which the 
usual preventives have proven successful in practice have shown 
that most of them are far from 100 per cent. effective, and they 
would probably be less effective in the hands of the irresponsible 
class in which illegitimate births occur. 

It may be contended, however, that the increasing ratio of 
illegitimate births is merely statistical, and not real, and results 
from the fact that more illegitimate births are coming to be 
reported. In response to our inquiry as to whether any changes 
have been made in reporting illegitimacy on birth certificates, 
Dr. H. L. Dunn, of the Bureau of the Census, has kindly informed 
us that “there has been no change so far as this Bureau has 


knowledge.” Although birth registration has become more nearly © 


complete, this fact might simply increase the recorded birth-rate 
as a whole without affecting the ratio of illegitimate births to total 


births. While the accuracy of our data on illegitimacy leaves much _ 
to be desired, there is no evidence that it has changed in one way | 


or the other. 
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We are strongly disposed to regard the rising proportion of 
illegitimate births as largely a consequence of the decline of the 
birth-rate. This decline, as is commonly conceded, is mainly the 
result of voluntary causes, and affects all classes of the population, 
urban and rural, regardless of race or natural origin. [legitimate 
births are mostly unwanted births, and hence their number might 
be expected to remain much the same regardless of the causes 
which have brought about a decline of the legitimate birth-rate. 
It may be concluded, therefore, that the illegitimacy rate has risen 


not so much because there are more illegitimate births as because | 


there are relatively fewer legitimate births. 

We have endeavoured to test this conclusion by ascertaining 
whether or not there has been an increase of illegitimacy per 
thousand of the population. Rates for illegitimate births per 
thousand of the population are not given in our birth statistics, 
so we have calculated them for a few sample States. The rates 
between 1920 and 1930 have been calculated on the basis of the 
usual assumption of an arithmetical rate of increase in the inter- 
censal years; those following 1930 are based on estimates of 
population made by the Bureau of the Census. Rates have been 
calculated for six States of the north (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania) and for two States of the south, 
North Carolina and Virginia. In the latter the rates for the whites 
and the coloured have been calculated separately. As the figures 
in the table show, there has been little change in the illegitimacy 
rates between 1920 and 1930. If we compare these rates with the 
ratios of illegitimate births to total births in the same States 
we shall find a striking difference, in that most of the rise during 
the period has disappeared. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
chief factor in the rise of the illegitimacy ratios is the general 
decline of legitimate births. If we may regard the statistics as 
approximately correct, or even as bearing a fairly constant relation 
to the true situation, we must conclude that during the decade in 
question illegitimacy has been a relatively stable social phenome- 
non. It has remained largely unaffected by the factors which have 
exerted a marked influence upon the legitimate birth-rate in both 
the white and the coloured population. 

Although the proportion of illegitimate births to the general 
population has remained fairly constant, it appears to have 
ncreased somewhat during the last few years. In order to obtain 
jata on rates based on a large number of cases we have taken the 
statistics of the entire Birth Registration Area from 1929 to 1932. 
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Since 1929 one State (South Dakota) with a small population has 
been added to this area, so that the source of error due to adding 
States with different types of population is rendered negligible. 
We have had to make some adjustments owing to changes in the 
classification of the Mexican population. When this is done the 
illegitimacy rates show a steady rise in the whites and a more 
irregular increase in the coloured population, reaching the highest 
point in both cases in 1932. To judge from these data, not only has 
the ratio of illegitimate births to total births been increasing, but 
the actual illegitimate birth-rate per thousand population has 
been increasing. The trend may be brought out more strikingly by 


TABLE VII 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTH-RATE PER THOUSAND POPULATION 
WHITE AND COLOURED IN THE REGISTRATION AREA 
FOR BIRTHS, 1929-32 


Date White Coloured 
1929 0*3222 3°096 
1930 00-3406 2°963 
1931 0°3452 3°0993 
1932 0+ 3586 3°356 


citing the actual numbers of illegitimate births. In 1929 there 
were 64,161 illegitimate births in the States of the Registration 
Area (all except California and Massachusetts) reporting such 
births. In 1932 there were 74,277 illegitimate births in the same 
States (allowing for 228 illegitimate births in South Dakota, 
which was added to the Registration Area in 1932). This represents 
an actual increase of 10,166, or 15°7 per cent. In the same interval 
legitimate births decreased by 110,242, or 5-65 per cent. In 1929 
there were fewer births in the Registration Area than in 1928, 
despite the addition of two States, Nevada and New Mexico, 
and there was a slight increase in the total number of births in 
1930, but the number fell off in 1931 by 91,098, and in 1932 
there were 38,708 fewer births than in 1931, despite the addition 
of South Dakota, which increased the total for that year by 
13,241. In the area recording illegitimate births we find that 
between 1928 and 1932 legitimate births decreased from 2,006,643 
to 1,852,910, or by 153,733, and in the same interval illegitimate 
births increased from 63,952 to 74,505, or by 10,553. Allowing 


ee 
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for the 657 illegitimate births occurring in the three States after 
1928 reduces the increase to 9,896. During the last few years the 
actual number of legitimate births has been decreasing while 
the number of illegitimate births has been growing steadily 
upwards. If the data are reliable, there is no escape from the 
conclusion that larger and larger proportions of our population 
are coming to be of illegitimate origin. Perhaps this recent 
unfortunate trend is to be attributed in part to the financial 
depression which has checked marriages and resulted in a certain 
amount of demoralization. The ratio of illegitimate to legitimate 
births will probably increase so long as the general birth-rate 
continues to decline. The increase in the illegitimate rate per 
thousand population, however, may prove to be a temporary 
phenomenon. Marriage-rates have risen after their low point in 
1932. If they contiriue to increase, as they probably will, our 
growing army of illegitimates may be checked. 

But whatever may be the future trend of the illegitimate birth- 
rate, we may be sure that the death-rate of illegitimate children 
will continue to go down. The death-rate of children born out of 
wedlock has long been notoriously high. During and after the 
Great War special efforts were made in several European countries 
to reduce the mortality of illegitimate children. In part these 
efforts were due to a change of sentiment in regard to the stigma 
attached to illegitimate origin, but to a greater extent it was 
probably due to a desire to increase the population by keeping 
alive a larger proportion of these unfortunate children. Where 
security is threatened by a slow rate of natural increase, it would 
be unwise to allow this source to go to waste. The efforts made to 
conserve this resource have been well rewarded. In Germany, 
where special pains have been taken to care for illegitimate 
children and to place them under proper guidance (over 600,000 
such children were under administrative guardianship in 1930), 
the mortality of illegitimate children has declined more rapidly 
than that of legitimate children. In the United States we have no 
data on mortality in relation to illegitimacy, but if the trend is 
the same as in several countries of Europe we would not only 
have a higher proportion of illegitimates born, but of those born 
a considerably greater proportion would survive, For humanitarian 
reasons we may not deplore this reduced rate of mortality. It will 
be unfortunate, however, if it continues to be associated with a 
higher rate of production. | 


SCIENCE OF POPULATION 


INTERIM REPORT ON SCIENTIFIC ORGANIZATION AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


By Captain LANE-FOX PITT-RIVERS 


(Member of the Executive Committee of the International Union for the 
Scientific Investigation of Population Problems) 


DESIDERATA 


1. There have been from time to time exchanges of views and 
conversations between some of the representatives of various 
national committees, and there appears to be a general wish to 
ensure that the International Union should exercise a more direct 
control and supervision of the scientific programme at future 
international congresses held under its auspices. 


2. It has consequently been suggested that, in order to safe- 
guard the scientific professions and the intentions embodied in 
the Constitution, the relations between the national Committee 
undertaking the organization and financing of an international 
congress and the Union should be clarified so as to ensure that 
the responsibility for the scientific standard of the Congress and the 
classification of sections and subject-matter finally rests with the 
Union itself through its Executive Committee or Administrative 
Bureau. 


3. In order to carry out this general intention with a view to 
providing a draft scheme as a basis for discussion, I have under- 
taken to draw up this Report. Where the contributors to the 
many approaches to the sciences of population belong necessarily 
to a diversity of scientific faculties it is not possible to discharge 
the task by confining myself to an attempt to interpret all or even 
a considerable proportion of the views that have been or may be 
expressed. 


4. The first condition would appear to be to synthesize the 
common objectives for research and provide a common methodo- 
logical scheme by which to co-ordinate them. This may be 
attempted in four stages: 


(i) General propositions indicating what is at present unsatis- 
factory in method and principle. 

(ii) General propositions indicating in rough outline the direc- 
tion and development of the subject-matter. 
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(iii) Proposed scheme of organization and classification of 
subject-matter in sections. 

(iv) Some details of organization to be considered in order to 
carry out such a scheme. 


5. Agreement on classification of sections by method and 
subject-matter is unlikely to be achieved unless the Union itself, 
through its Executive Committee at a General Assembly, takes 
the requisite steps to establish the framework of a scientific 
methodology on which the Research Commissions of the Union 
may also be based. 


6. It is submitted that the Union now faces the task of 
establishing a scientific methodology and an international classi- 
fication of its terms and method, and must achieve this task 
before its Research Commissions can adequately function in 
correlating the researches and the data contributed from national 
and regional sources. In one department a beginning was made 
in Professor Gini’s international questionnaire on demographic 
methods among primitive races. (See outline given in the article on 
Demography in “Notes and Queries on Anthropology,” Ed. for the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 5th Edition, 


pp. 60-63.) 


7. In order to achieve this object it has further been suggested 
that the organization and classification of sections at international 
congresses should be consistent with the classification of Research 
Commissions, constituting the Union’s programme of work in 
research. Secondly, it is submitted that the present classification 
of Research Commissions is unsatisfactory and unmethodological. 


RESEARCH COMMISSIONS 


8. The three International Research Commissions set up under 
the Constitution of the Union were grouped under arbitrary 
subject-matter heads which are not subject to a scientific classi- 
fication and do not reflect either method in research or problems 
for elucidation. They are, Commission I, population and food 
supply; Commission II, fertility, fecundity, and sterility; Com- 
mission III, the vital statistics of primitive races, 

Commission III no longer exists and has not functioned for 
over three years. It was resolved by a motion adopted by the 


7 
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Exccutive Committee held at Brussels on October 12, 1932, that 
“the Third International Commission has not functioned since 
the meeting of the Second General Assembly, it must be considered 
as suspended and funds will no longer be provided for it from the 
resources of the Union.” 

Commission IT remains without a chairman and has for long 
not functioned within the framework of the Union to promote 
researches or international collaboration. The proposal to appoint 
Professor Savorgnan was not realized owing largely to the internal 
situation in his country and the relations between the Italian 
Committee and the Union. Particular problems grouped under the 
first two Commissions must be included in the scope of the third, 
which distinguishes neither subject-matter nor method. It is also 
apparent that research in problems of fertility and sterility can- 
not be undertaken apart from research in food-supply and 
nutrition and the separation of the three Commissions was wholly 
unscientific and arbitrary. 


APPROACH AND SUBJECT-MATTER 


g. These considerations have recently become prominent, par- 
ticularly in the bio-anthropological sciences, where attempts are 
being made to establish international standardizations of terms 
and classification (e.g. the Report of the Race and Culture Committee 
set up under the auspices of the Royal Anthropological Institute and 
the Sociological Institute, 1936). For. these reasons it was proposed 
that a research commission of the Union should be inaugurated 
in order to cover more directly and extensively that synthetic 
field indicated in the term human ecology. This comprises the 
change and conditioning of ethical units by the total factors of 
the environment including cultural factors. In its range this 
covers the problems of miscegenation and adaptation and studies 
the interrelated factors in changing race, culture, and population, 
for which the term ethnogenics has been proposed. 

The proposal to initiate a fourth research commission (Ethno- 
genics) was first put forward at the Executive Committee held 
in Brussels, October 1932, in the following terms: ‘‘La 3e Com- 
mission a momentanément cessé d’éxister. Le nom de cette 
commission ne répondait pas 4 une classification methodologique. 
Plusieurs savants, surtout des anthropologues, se sont plaints que 
leur discipline ne fit pas répresentée dans les Commissions de 
l'Union, notamment le Professor Shirokogoroff de la Tsing Hua 
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University (Chine), auteur de ““Ethnic Unit and Milieu,” etc., qui 
fait observer que son champ de recherches: aspects bio-anthro- 
pologiques de la population et aspects ethnologiques des mouve- 
ments de population, n’est couvert par le programme d’aucune 
de nos trois Commissions. Le champ de recherches de la Com- 
mission proposée toucherait plus directement a ce que l’on 
pourrait appeler l’écologie humaine (conditionnement et change- 
ment des unités ethniques par l’ensemble des facteurs culturels).’” 


ORGANIZATION 

10. The questions of methodology and the establishment of 
international standardizations for reforming the system of 
statistical coefficients used in connection with population were 
again raised by the Executive Committee at a meeting held in 
London in 1933. It was then resolved: ‘‘That the Programmes 
Committee should investigate and report upon recommendations 
for establishing uniform standardized indices for international use 
in the collection and presentation of vital statistics, and that a 
report on this subject be presented at the next General Assembly.” 
Stress was also laid on the need for co-operation in the calculation 
of future populations in the most important countries of the 
world—a task in which bio-anthropologists and _ statisticians 
should collaborate. It was pointed out by Dr. Dublin, Chairman 
of the American National Committee, that: ‘Very little work has 
yet been done with regard to this question of methodology, 
although Duschinsky has been carrying out some useful researches 
in America recently.” It was agreed that the question of methodo- 
logy and international classification was a highly important one 
suitable for a population congress. On behalf of the German 
National Committee, Dr. Burgdorfer, Professor Methorst of 
Holland, and Pére Fallon of Belgium agreed to collaborate in 
forming a committee. 

The General Secretary was further invited to prepare a state- 
ment and a plan that could be referred to Commission IV, which 
Dr. Dublin undertook to bring before the Millbank Memorial Fund ~ 
as one of the major projects of the Union. It was agreed by resolu- 
tion that each National Committee should have a representative 
on Commission IV for human ecology or ethnogenics. 


II. It will be apparent from the recent history of the Union 
that the Research Commissions are virtually in liquidation. It — 
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may therefore be found that a single commission, within the 
scope of the proposed fourth commission, would more effectively 
link up and collate researches undertaken and initiated by 
National Committees. 

It is further suggested that a single international research 
commission should classify and co-ordinate its material into 
sections by method, approach, and subject-matter. When this 
task is achieved, it should serve as a pattern for the organization 
and classification of sections at international congresses held under 
the auspices of the Union. 

Another object should be to distinguish at international 
congresses between sections devoted to pure research and those 
that might more profitably be devoted to applied problems, to 
symposia between different faculties and the more popular and 
educational discussions. Some members of the Union have ex- 
pressed the opinion that in order to safeguard a high scientific 
standard in the selection of contributions at international con- 
gresses, the Union should set up a Selection Committee for the 
purpose and receive contributions through the adhering National 
Committees. 

The medium of the Journal of the Union is appropriate for the 
publication of a report on methodological reform and classification, 
prior to the meeting of the next General Assembly. Meanwhile 
from time to time I have attempted to initiate discussion and 
collaboration in publications in America, England, and Germany. 


E.g. Journal of the International Population Union, vol. i, No. 1;. 
“Human Biology,” Anthropological Approach to Ethnogenics, vol. iv, No. 2, 
1932, U.S.A.; in Essay presented to C. G. Seligman, 1934; Man, No. 93, 
1935, Ethnogenics, the Science of Anthropology; Nature, The New Apocalypse 
of Man, the Social Animal, a review, April 25, 1936; ““Geitschrift fir 
Rassenkunde,” Die Wussenschaft der Ethnogenik, Jahrgang 1935, 
2. Band, 2. Heft; ‘‘Forschungen und Fortschritte,”’ 1935, Die Wissen- 
schaft der Ethnogentk. 


SUMMARY 


12. The science of population, as indicated above, comprises: 
every aspect of the study and investigation of human populations, 
their distribution, and change in their quantitative and quali- 
tative aspects, in relation to their environments. In its applied 
aspects it covers all branches of human bioloky by which are 
analysed the factors controlling the change, increase, decline, 
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and substitution of types in the population and races of the world. 
The science must make use of the data of genetics and cognate 
studies in physiology, pathology, and factors influencing mortality, 
natality, inbreeding and outbreeding, race-mixture, mating, 
fertility, and sterility. 

The first stage of all scientific investigation is necessarily 
empirical, that is to say, observation and recording of phenomena; 
the relation between objects, and changes. In short: What is 
happening? 

The second state is inductive, that is to say, comparing, co- 
relating, analysing, and diagnosing, and thereby discovering 
the causes of change and general laws. In short: Why is it 
happening? 

Methods of pure research precede an applied science; in short, 
before we proceed to investigate the problem, how can change be 
caused or controlled ? 

On these principles I would suggest the new science of population 
must proceed to formulate its methodology. 

I submit that for purposes of classification it is desirable that 
an internationally agreed terminology of terms and equivalents 
should be formulated particularly in the anthropological and 
biological sciences. It is also desirable that international stan- 
dardizations of anthropometric indices and physiological measure- 
ments should be agreed. 


13. The following outlines a provisional scheme for the classi- 
fication and organization of sections. Comments and criticisms 
are invited. 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS AT INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESSES CORRESPONDING TO CLASSIFICATION OF 
RESEARCH COMMISSION OF THE UNION 


Approach and Faculty Subjects for Research 
SECTION I,—EmprricaL ScrENcES 
Population Regionally Considered—Quantita- 


tive Aspects and Observation of Change. 
Demographers—Ethnographers— Problems of Density and Distribution 


Anthropometricists—Somatolo- —Distribution of Optimum Densities 
gists — Economists — Geo- —Population Drift and Migration 
graphers — Agviculturists — —Agriculture and Urban - Rural 
Cartographers. Balances — Occupational Densities, 


Food Supply—Etc, 


an 
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SECTION II.—CoMPARATIVE SCIENCES 


Population Trends in Time—Qualitative 
Aspects, and Comparative Analysis of 


Change. 

Anthropologists — Ethnologists — Eroblens of Density, Increase and 
Geneticists—Biologists — Bio- Decrease—Problems of Fertility, Fe- 
metricians — Medical Ethno- cundity, and Sterility—Substitution 
logists — Gynaecologists —Ob- _ of Populations Distinguished in Type 
stetvicians—Pediatricians. —Miscegenation and Problems of 


Contact — Factors of Environment 
and Factors of Morbidity—Sex-ratio 
Variations—Maternal and Infant Mor- 
tality. 


SECTION JIII.—SYNTHETIC AND ECOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Population in its Environment in Time— 
Synthetic Aspects and Interrelated Factors. 


Historians — Methodologists — Ethnogenic and Ecological Problems— 
Psychologists — Philosophical Cultural Factors conditioning Move- 
—Sociologists and ALL Facul- ment and Trends—Primitive Races 
ties, and Archaeological Aspects. 


JOINT SESSIONS OF ALL SECTIONS, PLENARY 


All Faculties, especially Section Symposia of Members of Several Facul- 
III in Economics; Eugenics; ties—Discussion of Particular Prob- 
Politics; etc. lems from Different Approaches— 

Applied Problems. 


REGIONAL PLANNING IN RELATION TO 
POPULATION MOVEMENT 


AN INTERIM REPORT PREPARED FOR THE NORTH DORSET 
JoInT TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE 


By Captain LANE-FOX PITT-RIVERS, B.Sc.(Oxon), F.R.A.I. 


(Hon. General Secretary, International Union for the Scientific I nvestigation 
of Population Problems; former Chairman, British Population Society) 


June 1, 1936 


CARTOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
REQUIRED IN CONNECTION WITH THE PREPARA- 
TION OF SCHEMES UNDER THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1932. 


PART I.—-GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. A planning scheme is necessarily undertaken to satisfy the 
future housing needs of the population in a district and to ensure 
that land, whether of agricultural or building-site value, in 
private as well as public ownership, should be reserved for the 
present and future needs of the community. 


2. The fullest information on present requirements, whilst 
essential, is no necessary indication of what the requirements will 
be at each decennial period in the future, so that a scheme based 
on present housing requirements may be quite inadequate to the 
needs of the population by the time that the scheme has been put 
into operation. 


3. This is due to the fact that population is not static but is 
either increasing or decreasing. As population increases or de- 
creases the composition of the population is affected (a) in age 
categories ; (b) in the balance of sexes; (c) in occupational distribu- 
tion ; (d) in distribution of densities, 


4. These considerations must affect not only the total number of 
houses needed to satisfy the future requirements of agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial or public service wage-earners, and the 
need for institutional accommodation, but will affect the type of 
housing accommodation and the provision of roads and 
communications. 

Thus with the decline of the birth-rate and survival-rate and 


through the postponement of the mean age of marriage, the size 
of families becomes smaller. 


——— 
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Whilst it has been calculated that by 1951 the total population 
of the country will have decreased to the level of the population 
of twenty years previously, the proportion of women of child- 
bearing age will have diminished in relation to the adult popula- 
_ tion. There will also be a decrease in the number of families with 
children. With the ageing of the population the proportion of 
juveniles and children of school age decreases in relation to adults 
of working age, while the proportion of those of pensionable 
ages increases in relation to working adults and children. 

These tendencies can be statistically determined irrespective of 
the trend of legislative enactments tending to lower the pension- 
able age, which in any case is likely to be offset by the trend 
towards increasing longevity and improving vitality which tends 
to increase the age at which people retire from work. 

For these reasons the housing accommodation required for 
unmarried workers as against families and married workers will 
increase. With approximate decrease in the total population the 
proportion of adult men to marriageable women increases, and 
within a measurable and proximate period the death-rate will 
increase over the birth-rate. 


5. Thus a long-term town and country planning scheme must 
allow for a progressive decrease in the school accommodation 
needed, and a progressive proportionate increase in the housing 
accommodation of pensioners. 


6. On the other hand, while certain trends and changes in 
population and in population movements are determined by 
inexorable biological laws in such a way that the future distribu- 
tion and size of regional populations, and consequently their 
housing needs, can be estimated by actuarial calculations with a 
high degree of certainty, the occupational distribution of popula- 
tion and the balance between the urban and rural populations 
must be largely conditioned by controllable economic conditions. 

Thus the present tendency towards a natural decrease of the 
rural population, together with a drift from the rural to the urban 
districts, would be modified by any controlled economic changes 
affording increased facilities and attractions for agricultural 
employment, which would reverse these tendencies and result in 
an absorption of surplus urban populations in rural andagricultural 
employment and retain the existing rural population on the land. 
This would have its consequential reflection in an increased 
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cultivation of agricultural land and in the economic production 
of home-grown food to balance a falling-off of the manufacturing 
export trade and the personnel it employs. 


7. It must be emphasized that it is not the duty of a scientist, 
purely as a scientist, to make recommendations regarding policy, 
but simply to produce the evidence explaining what is happening 
and why it is happening. Policy can only be adjusted to meet 
changes when the facts are fully known and understood. 

Required information on the housing needs of populations in 
rural areas must be forthcoming under the two headings of 
(2) present and (d) future. 

In rural areas improvement in working-class houses generally, 
including houses for public servants, artisans, and trading classes, 
has not been matched by a similar improvement in the housing 
of farm-workers and of the classes agriculturally employed. 

In an agricultural area with a large farming population housing 
accommodation for the bulk of the farm labour employed is 
necessarily provided near the farmsteads by the tied-house 
system, whereby a part of the worker’s wages, limited to three 
shillings a week, is deducted in payment of rent as provided for 
under the Agricultural Wages Board. The restricted rent is 
necessarily uneconomic and does not adequately provide for the 
upkeep and maintenance of this type of dwelling. Nevertheless, the 
standard of such dwellings, while variable and uneven, is, I submit, 
generally higher than the standard of untied freehold rural work- 
men’s dwellings leased often at an inflated rent of six shillings a 
week and sometimes more. This category of workmen’s dwelling, 
unlike the tied cottage, is let to makea profit out of rents, and a 
number of these houses are too often unfit for human habitation. 

The provisions of The Housing (Rural Workers) Act, by a 
transference of grants to private enterprise to meet the needs of 
agricultural labour, are calculated to meet this difficulty and to 
improve the standard as well as to augment the number of farm- 
workers’ dwellings at a low and restricted rent, and discourage 
the worst type of dwelling let at an unrestricted rent for a profit. 


8. Any forecast of population movement in rural areas must 
take account of economic developments which affect the urban- 
rural balance. These factors relate to changes in systems of 
land-tenure and the changing conditions of husbandry; they will 


ie 
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also relate to fluctuations and discrepancies between the standard 
increases in real wages of agricultural workers as against urban 
labour. The real wages of urban workers have increased far more 
than the real wages of agricultural workers, while production 
costs in agriculture have increased immeasurably as against 
production costs in manufacture which tend to be reduced. 

The incidence of taxation falls unevenly as between industrial 
and agricultural enterprise, while marketing facilities and the 
much lower returns in husbandry tend increasingly to discourage 
the investment of capital in primary production. The same 
tendencies and the far lower profits in farming encourage the 
acquisition of land for building purposes and speculation against 
the claims of those responsible for maintaining it for agriculture. 
These factors in combination have accelerated the rate of urban 
encroachment into the total agricultural area. 

The real wages of nearly all grades of unskilled town labour have 
markedly increased. In a typical provincial industrial town the 
ordinary unskilled wage was twenty-two shillings in 1913 and 
exactly double (forty-four shillings) ten years later. Whereas in 
1913 this wage hardly sufficed to meet a bare sufficiency for man, 
wife, and three children, in 1924 it provided a standard of bare 
sufficiency for man, wife, and four children. Since that time, 
although the information is incomplete, it may confidently be 
affirmed that the standard has not improved. 

With regard to the corresponding position of the agricultural 
labourer his real income has certainly not increased since 1913 as 
much as that of town labourers. 


g. Not only dwelling-houses, but every type of building has 
reference to movements and densities of population and to the 
economic and social needs of the community. The provision of 
hospitals, nursing homes, maternity centres, town halls and 
parish rooms, poor-law institutions, schools, post offices, police 
courts, public offices, drainage works and water-supply plants, 
local abattoirs, central granaries (their location and institution 
will become increasingly important in the future), auction marts, 
factories, shops, warehouses, places of entertainment, educational 
museums, recreation grounds, etc., is likely to become either 
insufficient or superfluous within ten years with a shifting of rural- 
urban drifts and changing densities. 

It may confidently be asserted that the only class of building 


Cc 
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which does not reflect these changes or the social or economic 
requirements of urban and rural districts is that of churches and 
parsonage houses, owing to the economic emancipation of the 
Church from the productivity of the community from which it 
draws its subsidies and emoluments. This has resulted in the 
increasing over-provision of churches and parsonage houses in the 
rural areas where congregations and the populations from which 


they are drawn have grown smaller as the expenses of maintaining 


them have increased. 


to. It is often overlooked that the scheduling of sites, monu- 
ments, and works of archaeological interest and importance is a 
task that should be shared by local as well as national authorities. 
The task of scheduling monuments and sites is at present under- 
taken by the Office of Works under the National Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments. The preservation of ancient buildings is left 
to private societies. It may be hoped that the national conscience, 
as well as the interest of local authorities, will be stimulated to 
encourage and facilitate the preservation of our historic archi- 
tectural heritage against the obliterating hand of time and neglect, 


particularly where they remain in private hands and are of little’ 


or no economic value. 


PART II.—-THE CALCULATION OF POPULATION MOVEMENTS IN 
DENSITIES, COMPOSITION, AND DISTRIBUTION 


11. Any organized regional replanning scheme must be based 
on information available and still to be collected. 

For this purpose the Land Utilization Survey and such reports 
of other bodies as are available must be consulted. 


The Central Electricity Board, which has kept closely in touch. 


with all organizations, making an economic survey of the country, 
has, for some time past, been carrying out an investigation into 
the industrial potentialities of different areas with a view to the 
development of the demand for electricity. The Board has been 
studying the national position with a view to making the Grid 
of value in agricultural as well as industrial areas and general 
economic development. 

The building societies are alive to the importance of meeting 
the situation envisaged by experts on population. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to recall a pronouncement made by Sir 
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Harold Bellman, Managing Director of the Abbey Road Building 
Society, three years ago (see Financial Times, January 30, 1933): 
“The fact that we are within measurable distance of a stable 
population, after centuries of continuous expansion, is not now 
of the first significance from the building society standpoint. 
Building society mortgage business is, under current conditions, 
less dependent upon new house building than is frequently sup- 
posed. Moreover, if our population became stabilized forthwith 
‘new house building would by no means cease. It needs to be 
remembered that existing housing over vast areas is unsatisfactory 
in the extreme and thus there is immense scope for improvement. 
The house-ownership movement has so far embraced only a 
relatively small proportion of the population.” 

Similarly, Sir Enoch Hill, Chairman of the Halifax Building 
Society, emphasized the immediate need for rebuilding and the 
improvement of housing facilities notwithstanding an anticipated 
proximate decline of population. In Halifax it may be observed 
the population started to decline after the war, the population 
of that town being 99,183 in 1921, and 98,133 in 1931. He said: 
“At the recent rate of progress the supply of houses is not likely 
to reach the demand, even with the present decline of population, 
for many years to come. The question of the provision of houses 
is involved by the question of employment, personal income, and 
transport facilities. There is ample financial assistance available 
for the building and provision of houses on the basis of home- 
ownership, but only persons of sufficient income and with facilities 
for transport could avail themselves of these facilities, even when 
as is the case a very abnormal proportion of the value can be 
provided to assist home-ownership. The natural consequence of 
large loans means a corresponding repayment burden. The 
alternative is the building of houses to be let, and if this is to be 
undertaken without public subsidy it can only be done by private 
enterprise, which must be attracted by a reasonable return for 
commercial capital expended.”’ 

In order to prevent waste in public expenditure those responsible 
as well as the leaders in industry, finance, and agriculture should 
press for the services of a body equipped to make a national survey, to 
co-ordinate those already made and to advise on the various aspects 
and consequences of population changes. 

Equally important is the survey of land utilization im the area 
and of the rates of encroachment of the urban and built-up area into 
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the agricultural, and of the rate of reversion of agricultural land to 
waste and of arable to grass. 


12. The rates of mortality at fixed ages for both sexes are well 
known and changing rates follow certain slow trends such as the 
gradual decrease in the infant death-rate, consequently one can 
calculate the future male and female populations above a certain 
age with exactitude, and with only a degree less certainty below 
the age at which the calculation depends upon future births. The 
birth-rate in Great Britain has been decreasing since 1903, and the 
total population is calculated to reach its maximum soon after 
1940 at about fifty millions, after which it will decrease, at first 
very gradually, and then, as the death-rate increases with the 
ageing population over the birth-rate, for an undetermined period 
at an increasing rate. 

By distinguishing between the urban and rural populations, 
however, we get a curve for the rural population totally different 
to the general population curve; for in England and Wales the 
rural population started to decline between 1820 and 1830. 


13. During the first half of the nineteenth century we were 
practically self-supporting as regards food and largely so in raw 
materials. By 1850, when England may be said to have reached 
her industrial supremacy, and with a population of approximately 
18,000,000, we first began to become dependent upon foreign 
countries for the production of our food supplies. Immediately 
prior to the war—rgog to 1913—we produced about 40 per cent 
of the food we consumed. 

It is quite unchallengeable that we have now reached a stage im 
population development when vapid expansion is quickly being 
superseded by a phase of arrest and decline which is already tending 
to affect and intensify the maladjustment between urban and rural 
development in England. No longer will unlimited industrial produc- 
tion find the expanding foreign markets it formerly assumed were 
waiting to absorb its manufactured goods: while the need for an 
increased agricultural production, with a much fuller and better 
organized utilization of agricultural land, must provide for an 
increase in rural as against urban development and employment. 

Decline in the rate of population expansion, causing a corre- 
sponding slackening in the rate of expansion of the demand for 
consumers’ goods, must affect and is already affecting the basic 
construction industries. An example has been provided in the 
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case of the sole leather industry. Dr. Snow, for instance, reports: 
“The increased output of leather required necessitated for many 
years the building of two new tanneries per year, or the equivalent 
in extensions to existing tanneries, and this provided appreciable 
employment in a number of industries. No more new buildings 
or extensions are really needed for the purpose of producing the 
output required. In fact too much in this direction has been done 
and over-production, with its serious consequences, has been the 
result, with the consequence that the men—builders, machinery 
constructors, metal workers, etc., who in the past have found 
employment in this way, have to get other employment or be 
unemployed.” (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XCII, 
Part 3, 1929.) 


PART III.—LAND UTILIZATION AND OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF LABOUR 


14. It is essential that the rapid changes in population, in 
composition, densities, and occupational distribution in relation 
to the utilization of the available agricultural area, should be 
forecast as accurately as possible. 

The following table gives the agricultural labour employed in 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED ON AGRICULTURAL HOLD- 
INGS ABOVE ONE ACRE IN EXTENT, AS RETURNED ON 
JUNE 4TH IN EACH OF THE UNDERMENTIONED YEARS 
IN THE COUNTY OF DORSET 


DORSET—REGULAR WORKERS 


Total Workers 
Eee Gytmioret | 2 catvon® dy GRE: | astating 
1921 7,942 2,270 897 13,553 
1923 7,542 2,072 720 12,293 
1924 7,863 2,106 of ape: 12,672 
I9Q25 7,886 I,910 682 12,444 
1926 8,026 1,942 673 12,317 
1927 7,876 1,830 678 11,824 
1928 8,739 1,697 677 11,560 
1929 7,949 1,578 673 11,566 
1930 7,550 1,530 614 10,898 
1931 7,495 1,445 604 10,491 
1932 7,013 1,488 575 10,101 


Excluding the occupier, his wife, and domestic servants. 
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Dorset over the period 1921 and 1932, and in Table II for the 


same period in England and Wales. 

Table III gives the occupationally employed population of 
Dorset in the year 1921, and may be compared to the occupa- 
tional distribution for England and Wales for that year. 


15. To appreciate the influence of regulative economic cir- 
cumstances upon agricultural production, and of agricultural 
production upon movements of population and occupational 


TABLE II 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


REGULAR WORKERS 


oer ag alone eee) ae ae) 
Ig21 456,783 155,289 73,180 869,183 
1923 426,925 138,898 59,477 772,387 
1924 441,491 140,772 62,276 806,463 
1925 441,944 137,469 59,940 803,338 
1926 455,904 135,508 62,949 794,899 
1927 452,835 134,238 52,629 774449 
1928 454,151 129,033 67,418 772,825 
1929 451,706 125,267 67,004 770,252 
1930 445,708 118,804 65,337 741,696 
1931 434,983 116,915 64,409 716,607 
1932 419,649 115,689 62,314 697,481 


Excluding the occupier, his wife, and domestic servants, 


densities, it is essential to analyse over lengthy periods the changes 
in production, prices, and in the utilization of land. 

I have referred to the fact that less than one hundred years ago 
Great Britain was practically self-supporting as regards its food — 
supply. Since then the total population has more than doubled, 
while the rural population has decreased. In certain commodities 
such as milk, in spite of the glut caused by the increasing importa- 
tion of secondary dairy products from abroad, we could still pro- 
duce a hundred per cent. of our milk requirements. 

Meanwhile, over the hundred-year period agricultural prices 
have gone down and production costs have increased. Wheat was 
48s. 6d. a quarter in 1836, the year of the passing of the Tithe 
Commutation Act, and 2os. gd. in 1934. The Corn Act of 1815 


ate 
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prohibited the introduction of foreign wheat free of duty until 


the average was above 80s. per quarter. In 1812 Danzig wheat 


-had fetched the enormously high price of 180s. per quarter, and 


oats 84s, per quarter in Mark Lane. The average price of British 
wheat for that year was 126s. 6d.; a rise of over 20s. a quarter 
over the previous year; barley 66s. 9d.; oats 44s. 6d. The crop 
TABLE III 
OCCUPATIONAL POPULATION OF DORSET, 1921 


IQIr Ig2r 1931 


Total Population of Dorset .. 223,266 228,160 239,347 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OTHER THAN AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL 


Male Female 
Public Administration, including Defence .. 7,614 392 
Professional occupations ae Ge bi 1,901 2,757 
Entertainment and Sport .. -. a 348 106 
Personal Service and Domestic Servants ie 2,259 14,370 
Mining .. a= a AF a ae 931 — 
Retired .. oe ate “se ae aR 13,692 70,440 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 1921 


Total population .. a «ld ve Sr KC -. 37,886,699 
All industries 4% che ee a +. 17,178,050 
Engaged in Agriculture (all Eiocoded) Ale ae ees ge 123,002 
Public Administration and Defence ac ae 56 ae 15335,879 
Professions . Ae oe ee Bi. ve 514,776 
Entertainments and Sports aH as 122,004 


Personal Service (excluding Government and Local Authorities) 2,046,825 


was bad and it was a famine year, beef and mutton prices on the 
other hand were lower than the previous year. During these years 
wars on the Continent and bad crops at home had succeeded in 
forcing wheat up to famine prices. 

During the hundred years between 1800 and 1900, without 
regard to the cost of living or the purchasing power of money, 
the price of wheat fluctuated violently. The price of corn was 
influenced by three principal factors: the imposition of corn laws, 
the influence of Continental wars limiting the importation of corn, 
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and by seasonal fluctuations in the crops and the harvest at home, 
but was governed largely by the price of imported wheat. Of these, 
the most important factor has been the effects of Continental wars. 
Between 1836 and the Great War of 1914, the official average 
price of wheat for the year has varied as follows: 1836, 48s. 6d.; 
1848, 50s. 6d.; 1854, 72s. 5d.; 1861, 55s. 4d.; 1870, 46s. 11d. ; 1871, 


TABLE IV 
THE CHANGE IN THE DISTRIBUTION AND UTILIZATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL AND URBAN LAND IN DORSET IN THE 
FIRST DECENNIAL PERIOD AFTER THE WAR (1918-1928) 


Acres 
Percentage 
Reduction 
1918 1928 
Total area available for agricultural 
purposes (including wasteland).. | 504,000 490,000 3 per cent. 
Permanent pasture =a -» | 295,000 — Unchanged 
Arable area .. ae “r a 181,000 135,000 | 25 per cent. 
ae re Re ee 
Acres 
Area reverted to grass te ae 7-3 32,000 
Urban encroachment ae <i 2 14,000 
46,000 


N.B.—The contraction of arable over England and Wales during the 
ten-year period was (approximately) 2,000,000 acres, 


56s. 8d.; 1878, 46s. 5d.; 1889, 29s. gd.; 1894, 228. 1od.; 1900, 
26s. 11d.; 1910, 36s. 11d. 

From 1875 the circumstances of British farmers and of agri- 
cultural workers, notwithstanding periodic fluctuations and the 
inflated prices during the War periods, have grown steadily worse. 
The following table shows the relation between arable acreage, 
corn imports, and the population of the United Kingdom. 


(In Thousands) 


Year Arable (Acres) Imports (Cwt.) Population 
1875 10,442 58,013 31,629 
I900 8,219 90,218 41,609 
1918 10,951 57,948 47,158 
1932 6,295 132,167 49,019 
1934 6,503 112,081 —_ 


eet 
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_ The livestock figures for the same years are: 


(In Thousands) 


Year Cattle Sheep Pigs 

1875 10,163 33,492 3,495 
1900 11,454 31,055 3,064 
1918 E2310 27,003 2,809 
1932 12,331 30,665 4,678 
1934 12,828 27,875 4,875 


N.B.—Our imports of over 600,000 tons per annum supply more than 
half the total home consumption. 


POPULATION ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
FAMILY-INDIVIDUAL-CARD SYSTEM IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 3 


By PRoFEsSOR Dr. H. W. METHORST 
(Director-General of Statistics and Head of the Government Inspection of the 
Population Registers) 
and J. L. LENTZ 
(Government Inspector of the Population Registers) 


I. PRINCIPLES TO WHICH THE POPULATION REGISTER HAS TO 
CONFORM 


The population register can form such an important subdivision 
in the organization of the administration of the State, that it may 
be regarded as the beating heart which constantly supplies the 
various public organs with vitality and makes them function 
regularly and vigorously. 

A man’s life is with numerous threads connected with the 
measures taken by the public authorities in the interest of the 
community. The numerous and various regulations and decrees 
issued by the authorities involve rights and obligations for the 
population. The authorities themselves, however, also enter into 
obligations which make great demands on the organization of the 
administration of the State. 

For the organization the authorities want data about the 
quantity and the composition of the population, data about the 
mobility of that population, and more specially data with regard 
to the units of which the population is composed. 

Consequently the purpose of the population register may be con- 
sidered to be the registration of a person in such a way that the public 
authorities constantly have at their disposal, or can obtain without 
much difficulty, all the data relating to that person which may be 
important for the Julfilling of their task. 

It is therefore to be recommended to collect once all those data 
with regard to every person which in social life have proved to 
be of paramount importance, in order to know this person and 
the circumstances under which he lives. These data may be main- 
tained and supplemented either by imposing obligations on the 
inhabitants, or by making use of the casual contact between the 
public authorities and the inhabitants. 

Theoretically the collection of data with regard to every 
individual may reach perfection, so that we might speak of a 
paper man who represents the natural man. 
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In the following pages an exposition will be given to show 
how far and in what way it is possible to approximate the ideal 
of population administration. 


2. The need of a registration or even of having simple data 
concerning the inhabitants will not be equally great in all 
communes. 

In the smaller communes the local knowledge of authorities 
and officials may be such that a population registration is not felt 
as a need at all and may even be considered a superfluous burden. 

In the larger communes, on the other hand, where it is impossible 
for the authorities to keep in touch with the circumstances under 
which the inhabitants live, the need of data about these inhabitants 
may be so strong that in spite of great difficulty and great cost 
they resolve to start and maintain a local population register. 

When, however, the population registration is considered as a 
Government administration, we must not allow the local view or 
even local interest to prevail. As a subdivision of the organization 
of the administration of the State, the population administration 
has a task and a significance which outweigh local interest. The 
significance of a general national population registration for 
researches, even after the person has left many years ago, is so 
great that this national interest may not be sacrificed to generally 
insufficient views with regard to the subordinate organs of 
the State. If the community is to enjoy the advantages of a 
population registration to the full, it is desirable not only that 
there should be coherence between the population registers of the 
subdivisions of the State, but also that a coercive law for the 
whole territory of the State should make population registration 
obligatory. 


3. The population registration will as a rule be confined to 
the population occupying the territory of the State. 

In this regard the territory over which this registration extends 
may be considered to be one unit. Anyone who happens to be 
within the boundaries of that territory will have to be recorded in 
the national population registers irrespective of the part of the 
kingdom in which he stays as a rule. It will naturally be possible 
to distinguish the State’s own subjects and aliens, but such a 
distinction is only to be recommended with regard to recording 
nationality in the population registers. 


~~ in 
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The data respecting aliens, if they make a long stay within 
the boundaries of the kingdom, may not be devoid of interest to 
the community. 

In the population registration, which is thus seen as a national 
administration, according to definite rules, persons coming from 
abroad may be entered in the registers and persons going abroad | 
may be deleted. Those who are born on the territory of the State 
are also inscribed, and all those who died in the country or abroad | 
are deleted. 

In order to make national registration answer its purpose : 
permanently, decentralization of the maintenance of the popula- 
tion registers is to be recommended. This decentralization may be 
coupled with a decentralization of the population registration 
itself. In doing so the useful effect of this registration will be 
considerably greater than with a centralized arrangement. For 
the local subdivision of the State will be able directly to avail 
themselves of the data of the population registration. 

In decentralizing the national population registration the first 
thing to be considered will be what organizations are most fit to 
be charged with keeping and supplementing the parts to be 
entrusted to them. The choice will always be confined within the 
natural boundaries, i.e. within the natural population centres, the 
authorities of which will be able to keep in touch with the 
population. 

These considerations lead to the question on what principles 
the national population registration ought to be decentralized. 
The principles requiring further consideration are naturally 
included in the following ideas. 


4. It is wellnigh superfluous to indicate that for the registration 
of a person his permanent and temporary abode is of special 
significance. 

The natural ability of a man to move together with his urge 
to join in societies result in the fact that his permanent or his 
temporary abode is of preponderant importance in that man’s 
daily life. It is therefore inevitable that in public regulations in 
which obligations are imposed on a man or rights are conferred 
on him, the fulfilling of these obligations and the enjoyment of 
these rights are closely connected with the man’s permanent or 
temporary abode. 


The notion “abode” is a more clearly defined indication than 
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“domicile.” It can easily be accounted for: everyone has an abode, 
and from the duration of a person’s stay in a limited territory 
(country, province, commune, district, street, house) we can 
deduce where he has his domicile. In other words, the abode of a 
person is a fact to be ascertained naturally, an absolute notion. 
The notion “domicile,” on the other hand, is a juridical notion 
built up from relative values and subjective standards. 

To ascertain afterwards if anyone had a domicile somewhere 
will be unsatisfactory from a social and juridical point of view. 
The notion “domicile” is juridically always based on “circum- 
stances.’’ In these circumstances the “intention” or the “‘wish’’ 
to settle at a domicile ranks first. 

However, this “intention” or this ‘‘wish”’ in itself will be of no 
importance as long as a man has not begun to carry it out. The 
act of carrying out the wish may be implicated in the actual abode 
on a definite spot. 

Now it may happen that a person makes a rather long stay in 
several places alternately (countries, provinces, communes, houses). 
The question will then be where the chief abode of that person is. 

Formerly a man was generally tied down to a limited territory 
and the public authorities did not often interfere. It was not 
often required of him to prove his actual abode, and in the cases 
it had to be done, it was not difficult, because he stayed in a 
definite spot all his life and complicated cases seldom occurred. 

The enormous technical development of commerce and traffic 
has considerably extended the territory on which a man moves; 
he moves more rapidly, more easily, and over larger distances. 

On the one hand we can state an ever increasing number of 
changes of abode, which gives rise to very intricate complications, 
on the other hand the need to prove the abode is getting stronger. 

The aforementioned circumstances have been properly taken 
into account in determining the principles according to which the 
population administration is to be carried on. 

As soon as decentralization of population administration has 
been decided upon, we must bear in mind that for the local 
authorities the chief thing is to know who is actually present in 
their communal area, and that it is not of much use to them to 
know about persons who according to some old legal provision 
must be supposed to live in their commune, but who in reality 
live in another part of the kingdom. 

The local authorities will have to concern themselves with a 
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person who is for the moment in a certain area (one need only 
think of educational institutions). The lack of such data will 
continually give rise to difficulties. 

As a basis for population administration we should not limit 
ourselves to conceptions of abodes which are derived from old 
provisions of the law. It would be advisable to draft a series of 
regulations which have as the chief basis the actual abode, the 
place where the person actually lives. The chief indication for the 
conception ‘‘actual abode’’ is to be found in the more or less 
permanent stay during the night. For the rest this conception will 
have to be built up from the practice of life. The factors of which 
the conception ‘actual abode” will ultimately be composed, will 
also stamp it as a juridical conception, but a juridical conception 
which takes into account the practice of life and the organization 
of the administration of the State. 

In order to indicate the persons who are to be considered to 
belong to the population of the country and to determine how 
this population must be considered to be distributed over the 
subdivisions of the State, it will be necessary to make a distinction 
between temporary and permanent abode. With regard to the 
distribution of the population over the different areas we would 
suggest that the regulations should aim at preventing the same 
person from being recorded in more than one population register. 


5. When with respect to every inhabitant it is settled according 
to what principles and in what area of the State his home is 
considered to be, the national population register can without 
much trouble be distributed over the areas concerned. 

The governing body of every area, e.g. the municipality, has 
the charge of that part of the national population register in 
which the inhabitants of the commune are recorded. 

After this theoretical distribution it will appear that in spite 
of the deliberate regulations of actual abode a great number of 
persons cannot be classed in a definite commune. Among these 
persons are tramps, caravan-dwellers and masters of river-vessels. _ 
The best thing will be to place these ambulatory persons in an 
intra-national group. The care of the population register in which 
these persons are recorded will have to be taken in charge by a | 
central State bureau. In the Netherlands this central population 
register is placed with the Government-Inspectorate of the — 
Population Registers. 
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A few remarks will be made about the task which may be 
reserved for this central organization. 


6. The data required for the Population Administration may 
naturally be collected in various ways. It is to be strongly recom- 
mended, however, to collect the data by means of a census, pro- 
vided this census is taken with regard to the state of population 
on a given day. The simultaneous registration of the population 
has the advantage that the number of changes of abode will be 
very small indeed. If the censuses are taken at long intervals, this 
advantage will be lost for the greater part and it will take much 
time to bring up to date the data thus obtained. 


7. As has been stated before, it will be advisable, with regard to 
every person, to collect all those data which in society have proved 
to be of preponderating value respecting a person and the cir- 
cumstances under which he lives. 

The aim being to record in the population registers data which 
are as accurate as possible, we should bear in mind that these 
data will give little certainty with regard to the nationality of 
aliens. Therefore it will be expedient to record the nationality of 
foreigners in the population register only as “‘aliens” with a note 

giving the presumable origin. 


8. In transferring the data collected on the schedules we have 
to make a choice from three systems of arranging population 
registers: (a) books with fixed leaves, (b) books with loose leaves, 
(c) cards. 

Besides we may have books and cards combined. 

Though there will be a close relation between the choice and 
the way in which the data of the persons will be arranged, we may 
make some general remarks with regard to the different systems. 

(a) The fixed-leaf books have the advantage that the data have 
a definite place, cannot be lost, and take up little room. On the 
other hand, the drawback is that they are not easy to handle, 
that they will get full, and that, being dependent on the way of 
arranging, they will necessitate periodical renewal. 

Besides, in a fixed-leaf book there is generally a collection of 
data of a great number of persons which entails many activities 
to be performed in one book by many officials at the same time. 
This gives rise to delay. If periodical transfer has to be resolved 
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upon, fixed-leaf books, apart from the objections connected with 
transfer, will because of their number take up so much room, that 
the introduction of another system will have to be taken into 
consideration. 

(5) The loose-leaf books have partly the advantages and the 
drawbacks of the fixed-leaf books, partly the advantages and the 
drawbacks of the cards. They, likewise, keep together the data of 
a great number of persons, but not to such an extent that a leaf 
with data cannot be taken out without doing damage. They take 
up a little more room, but then they do not require periodical 
renewing if the arrangement has to be changed. The loose leaves 
guarantee the intact use of the arrangement decided upon. On the 
other hand, it will not be possible for the books to be used by 
many persons at the same time. Besides, with a view to the 
frequent use made of the books, owing to the addition and the 
removal of leaves it will be difficult to find a sort of binding that 
will entirely come up to the requirement. In many cases the bind- 
ing-holes of the leaves will get torn and the binding itself will often 
have to be renewed. 

(c) Cards, which are easy to handle, have no doubt the draw- 
back that they are apt to get lost. We know by experience, 
however, that a simple organization can reduce the chance of 
losing cards to next to nothing. As a card can only contain data 
of a limited number of persons, it is practically possible to work 
at the population register with an unlimited number of persons 
at the same time. 

The chosen arrangement can be followed with cards at will, 
because it will always be possible to change the arrangement. 
It is not to be denied, however, that cards require more room, 
but if we place them judiciously in steel cupboards with drawers — 
this objection will be met to a great extent. 

After all, in view of the intensive use made of the population 
registers the use of cards in population administration is to be 
recommended most. This has also been proved in the practice of 
the Dutch population administration. 

The use of cards for the administration of the living population 
present need not give rise to any difficulties as far as the necessary 
room for them is concerned. 

If, however, after a person’s departure or death these cards have 
to be kept in the record-office the problem of room will in a large 
commune with a mobile population play a prominent part. 
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A solution may be found in transferring the cards to fixed-leaf 
or loose-leaf books; but there is this drawback, that it requires 
extra work and extra material, and it may give rise to making 
mistakes. 

These objections are obviated by applying a special system of 
population administration, viz. the Family-individual-card system, 
the elucidation of which will follow below. 

In answering the question which arrangement of the inscriptions 
is to be preferred, we shall first have to determine whether an 
equal administrative value is to be attached to all the units of 
which the population is composed or whether these units are to 
be discriminated into units of the first degree, the second degree, 
the third degree, etc. 

In this respect we have first to think of the purpose of population 
administration and secondly of the social qualities of men. 

The purpose of administration is the registration of the person 
individually. 

Among the social qualities of men which first of all have to 
be considered, as was mentioned above, is the urge to unite in 
small or large societies. With regard to the small societies this 
urge manifests itself in the forming of a family, in living together. 
The family is to be considered as the nucleus of spiritual and 
‘social life, and so may living together be to a certain extent. 

Considering the family as the nucleus of spiritual and social 
life, we should remark that the form and the composition of this 
nucleus is subject to change. A family is not an indivisible unit. On 
the contrary! The family is composed of units, persons, who will 
inevitably part, either to form a new nucleus, or to live on their 
own, or to die. This holds good for people living together even to a 
greater extent than for the family. As a rule the mutual tie is less 
strong in people living together, so that there are frequent modi- 
fications in the composition of this unit. 

Though the person is to be considered as the purpose of popula- 
tion administration, it is not unimportant to know the social 
conditions under which he lives and works. This is the reason why 
eighty-five years ago the Dutch authorities chose for the registra- 
tion of the population a system in which the families and the 
dwelling together were considered to be units. The arrangement 
of the persons was made according to the family, and the arrange- 
ment of the families mutually in the registers was made in con- 
formity with special views. 

D 


+ 1 
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The family administration as a system in which is expressed 
the construction of society from its nuclei (families) is certainly to 
be justified in spite of the fact that this way of registration in 
reality does not aim at registering the individual, but the families. 

The aim of registration may be approached or even attained, 
if by means of an index the individual units can be expressed in 
such a way that they are to be found in the family administration. 

From the standpoint of population administration there are 
nowadays more objections to family administration than were felt 
in former times. 

The inevitable separation of the units of which the family is 
composed, leads unavoidably to transferring. 

Apart from the work and the possibility of mistakes, this 
transferring must needs entail the spreading of the demographic 
and genealogical history of the units, which can be reconstructed 
only with the greatest difficulty. 

As long as there is a great degree of stability in the composition 
of the family as well as in the domicile of the family and of the 
members of the family individually, and consequently only slight 
contact with the population administration, these objections are 
not so much felt, and the difficulties connected with research and 
reconstruction are of minor importance. 

In consequence of the intensification of traffic, of industrializa- 
tion, and many other economical and social causes, such a change 
has been brought about in the above-mentioned circumstances 
that the difficulties have to be taken into account. 

The floating population is steadily increasing every year. To an 
ever-increasing extent the above-mentioned influences disturb the 
durability of the unity of the family, relative as it is. They often 


cause an early and sometimes lasting dispersion of the units of. 


which the family is composed and with short intervals changes 
of abode of both the units and the family as a whole. 

The use made of the population registers by the authorities, 
commerce, and industry has become intensified partly owing to 
the same causes. A greater need is felt for data which are more 
exact, more extensive, and historical. 

In view of these facts we should certainly prefer a population 
administration in which all the units of which the population is 
composed are considered to have equal value and in which these 
units consequently are equally expressed. 


If the individual administration is accepted as the purpose of — 


- 
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registration, the inscriptions may be arranged according to the 
surnames. It stands to reason that this way of arranging has more 
advantages than any other way of arranging. It is, however, quite 
possible to group the units according to the family, to the street, 
or to group them chronologically or even numerically. The 
advantages and the drawbacks of these methods of arrangement 
can scarcely be treated in this compass. It may be observed, 
however, that apart from the lexicographical arrangement accord- 
ing to the surnames, any other arranging inevitably leads to 
starting and maintaining an index which is equal to double 
book-keeping. 

If the advantages connected with family administration should 
count heavily, so that this would be the only reason for introduc- 
ing the arrangement according to families, attention may be 
drawn to the fact that the desired survey of the family may be 
obtained-in another way without impairing the principles of the 
individual administration and the lexicographical arrangement. 

The way in which the advantages of individual administration 
and of family administration may be combined will be the subject 
of discussion in a separate section. 


g. The way of maintaining is closely related to the chosen 
system of population administration. The first things to be con- 
sidered are births, deaths, marriages, and the: dissolution of 
marriages. 

It is advisable to make the organization of the population 
administration in such a way that these data are officially trans- 
mitted by the communal registrar to the officials who are charged 
with the maintenance of the population registers. 

Besides, we have to take into consideration the modifications 
due to removals within the commune and to departure to another 
commune or another country, also the settling in the commune 
of those who come from abroad or from another commune. 

In the measures to be taken for this, the population themselves 
will have to take a great part. They will have to be trained in a 
realization of their obligations with regard to a notification of 
changes of address or abode to the authorities who are charged 
with the population administration. Besides the obligations to be 
imposed on the population in this respect, the authorities have 
many other means to keep and bring the population administra- 
tion up to the mark at which it ought to be. It would lead us too 
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far to give an enumeration of all these means. We may only point 
out that there should be contact with the inhabitants and with 
the officials and functionaries of services and institutions who 
avail themselves of the population register; through this we may 
get information which may be of great importance for the 
maintenance. 

It will be useful once a year to make a special inquiry to see 
whether the persons inscribed in the population register are still 
living in the commune and whether the persons living in the commune 
are actually inscribed in the population register. 

If the population administration is arranged as a national 
administration, and the various parts are entrusted to the 
authorities of definite areas, e.g. communes, this decentralized 
condition will in case of departure from one commune to another 
involve deletion in one population register and inscription in the 
other population register. To this end the authorities of the 
commune of departure will have to notify to the authorities of 
the commune of settling. This notification will, if possible, have 
to contain all the data relating to that person. It stands to reason 
that the historical data has the same value tor the national 
population administration whether the person lives in A or B. 
It will also be clear that for the reliability of the population 
administration it is essential that the data transmitted from one 
commune to another should not contain inaccuracies. 

In relation to the above it would be well to aim at a system in 
which the administrative history of the person is supplemented 
and completed, and in which the transfer of data is prevented 
or reduced to a minimum. This is possible, when a person leaves 
the commune of birth, by having a certificate of change of actual 
domicile filled in from the contents of the population register and © 
to decide that this certificate shall have a permanent character. In 
each subsequent abode this certificate will have to be supplemented — 
from the population register as soon as this person departs again. 
To prevent undesirable tampering, this permanent certificate 
stating change of address should not be put into the hands of the 
person concerned, but be sent by post to the authorities of the — 
new abode. This permanent certificate stating removal isin each 
subsequent abode the basis of the normal inscription in the 
population register. It stands to reason that for this permanent 


certificate of removal paper should be used of durable quality, by 
preference thin cardboard. 
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This method of transfer might suffice, if both the authorities 
of the commune of departure and the authorities of the commune 
of settling were certain that the departure and the settling had 
actually taken place according to the declaration. 

In order to prevent inquiries which take up much time it would 
be well when a person notifies his departure to give him a simple 
receipt. This receipt will state that the person who gives notifica- 
tion and who lives in the commune of A has declared that with 
or without a family he has settled in the commune B at a given 
address. It should be incumbent on the person concerned, within 
a certain number of days, to hand in the receipt to the authorities 
of the commune of settling. These will already have received by 
post the permanent certificate of removal. As soon as it is proved 
by the handing in of the receipt that the person has actually 
settled, the receipt, after being provided with an imprint verifying 
the settling, is sent to the commune of departure. It is only after 
the communal authorities have received the receipt with the 
imprint, that the person can be deleted in the population register 
of the commune of departure. But in doing so, at any rate, the 
date at which the person has given notification and the commune 
to which he has departed will have to be noted in the population 
register. In the population register of the commune of settling 
_ the date of departure from the commune of departure will have 
to be taken as the date of settling (there may not be any difference 
in time between departure and settling). All these things may 
appear from the permanent certificate of removal. In this way 
there will be an administrative link between the subsequent 
communes of departure and of settling through which research 
will be possible. 

At a person’s departure to another country or to the colonies 
it will be well to give him also a receipt of notification, which may 
serve him as an identification paper. The permanent certificate 
of removal already existing or to be filled in for that purpose 
has in that case to be sent to a central bureau. When the person 
returns from abroad this permanent certificate of removal will 
have to be claimed from the central bureau by the authorities 
of the commune of settling, so that it can serve again as a basis 
for the inscription in the population register. 

The above-mentioned exposition is by no means complete; it 
only presents in main lines some principles according to which a 
good population administration ought to be arranged. 
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In the section ‘‘Family-individual-card-index system” we 
shall explain to what extent these principles may be perfected 
and what advantages may result from it for the administration 
of the State. 


10. House-registey—In organizing the population administra- 
tion we have to realize that for the practical use that will be made 
of the population registers the person and his house, i.e. his address, 
form an indivisible whole. It must be possible, by means of his 
address, to obtain the knowledge of data about the person who 
lives at that address. Conversely with regard to every person 
it must be possible to define at what address he lives. Only 
along these two ways can each normal question be answered 
and can necessary information be supplied by the population 
register. 

By means of a lexicographical collection of data relating to the 
units of the population, it is possible to read off at once the 
address of each person. In order, by means of a given address, 
to decide who lives there, it is necessary to have a house-register 
at our disposal. In this respect we may consider the house-register 
to be of more local importance. If population administration is in 
a general sense to be looked upon as a national administration, 
because a man has the power to move from one place to another, 
the house-register as a subdivision of population administration 
may be considered to have more local importance, because the 
houses are tied down to a fixed spot. All the same it will be 
advisable to bind also the house-register and the use of it, within 
certain limits, to regulation of universal application. 

Just as population administration proper may be seen as a 
collection of paper persons, representing natural persons, the house- 
register may be seen as a collection of paper houses representing 
reality. 

According to this principle, for each house we shall have to take 
a leaf (loose-leaf register) which serves its purpose from the 
moment the house was built till the moment the house is disused 
through demolition, fire, etc. 

Though, of course, it will be possible to make notes on the 
house-card, relating to the house itself, it may suffice to say that 
these notes should be defined to more or less unalterable data, such 


as: number of rooms, kitchens, attics, cellars, superficial area, 
cubic content, etc. 


a 
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With relation to the importance ot the house-register for 
population administration proper, we may mention the following: 

The house-card system will give a survey of all the persons who 
live together. As the population register contains elaborate data 
about every person, the house-card need only give condensed 
data, e.g. consisting of surname, first Christian name, and first 
letters of the other Christian names. 

It will depend on the arrangement of the population administra- 
tion whether these condensed data have to be recorded on the 
house-card also with regard to every member of the family. If by 
the side of individual administration we also have family admini- 
stration, it will suffice with relation to the family to record on the 
house-card only the head of the family, because from the name 
of that householder the composition of the whole family can 
be traced in the population register. 

Consequently in reality the house-register need not require much 
labour in maintaining, whereas the importance of it must be 
deemed to be great. 


Ir. Conclusions. 


(1) The population administration should, with regard to 
every inhabitant, possess a collection of data which the 
authorities want, or may want, in fulfilling their task 
and which may also be of social use for other purposes, 
besides those of the communal authorities. 

(2) The population administration should be regarded and 
treated as a national administration, which is begun, 
arranged, and maintained according to uniform regula- 
tions of universal application. 

(3) The national population administration is, according to 
the principle of decentralization, entrusted to the care 
of the local governing bodies, who can more than anyone 
else regularly keep in touch with the population. 

(4) The chief basis for the decentralization of the national 
population administration should be the actual domicile 
according to a person’s stay during the night, with the 
distinction of temporary and permanent stay. 

(5) A central organization should be charged with that part 
of the national population administration which contains 
the most wandering part of the population of the country. 
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(6) The required data are to be collected by means of a 
census, which is taken to determine the state of the 
population at one fixed moment. 

(7) The data to be recorded in the population administration 
will have to be neither too extensive nor too concise, and 
have to be restricted to the most important things. 

(8) For the administration of the living and present population 
the use of cards is most expedient; for the files of the 
population who have departed or have died, loose-leaf 
books are to be recommended. 

(9) In the population administration all the units of the 
population should be considered to be of equal value. 
Consequently the arrangement should be in such a way 
that the units are equally represented (individual 
administration). 

(r0) The units of the population mutually should be arranged . 
in lexicographical order. 

(11) The individual administration and the lexicographical 
arrangement may not be sacrificed to the value of family 
administration. Family administration should be com- 
bined with individual administration. 

(12) The population administration should be arranged in such 
a way that the essential data may be supplemented with 
others which are considered to be of importance, 

(13) For the maintenance one should make use of the civil 
registration service, of obligatory notifications from the 
inhabitants and of other Government services and 
institutions. 

(14) For the transmission of data from one commune to another, 
at a person’s departure or settling, a system should be 
used that enables us to complete the administrative 
history of the person and which prevents the transfer 
of data or at least minimizes it (permanent certificate). 

(15) The permanent certificate of removal should be sent by 
post, and the person concerned should receive a receipt 
of notification. 

(16) The permanent certificates of removal of those who have 
departed to another country should be kept at a central 
point, so that they can be claimed when the persons 
settle again and can serve as a basis for the new inscrip- 
tion in the population register, 
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(17) In a population administration arranged according to the 
lexicographical order of the units, it is essential to have 
a register of the houses (house-register) in which the 
inhabitants are recorded in a concise form. 


A description is given of the family-individual-card-index system 
which, by way of trial, has been used in the Netherlands 
since 1930. The Dutch Government has now decided to promote 
the universal and uniform application of it. It will be possible to 
‘see whether this new system is in conformity with the principles 
of the above-mentioned conclusions. 


THE NEW UNIFORM SYSTEM IN THE NETHERLANDS 
(Family-individual-card-index system) 


12. For every inhabitant, i.e. for every person who is or is going 
to be inscribed in the population administration, a family-indi- 
vidual card is drawn up only once and for all his life. 

The family-individual cards (“individual cards” in short) are of 
two different colours to distinguish male and female persons. The 
arrangement and the division of the cards is the same for men 
and women. 

The cards are made of durable thin cardboard of a quality 
composed according to special requirement. 

The size of the cards (17 X 23-5 cm.) is chosen with a view to 
normal typewriters, the width of the opening of letter-boxes, and 
the dimensions of steel cupboards in standard measures. 

The cards are supplied from a central point by authority of the 
Government in order to guarantee quality and uniformity. The 
face of the card contains the data of the person, and is consequently 
to be considered as the individual card proper. The reverse of the 
card may, as soon as it is necessary, be used to record the data of 
the children of that person. 

The following principles, to be explained later on, are essential 
for the application of the family-individual-card-index system: 


(1) Immediately at a person’s birth an individual card is filled 
in from the certificate of birth; later the cards are filled 
in with data about occurrences which are important for 
the administration. 

(2) The individual cards of all the inhabitants together form 
the population register. 
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(3) The individual-card of the person who becomes the head of 
a household also becomes a family-card; all the births | 
being recorded on the reverse of the card. 

(4) There may ‘be only one card for each person, and this one 
card follows him by post to the commune where he is) 
going to settle; so it serves at the same time as a perma-. 
nent certificate of removal. 

(5) In the commune of departure there remains a copy of the | 
card in the files. This copy should be made on rather thin 
paper in a loose-leaf register. 

(6) When a person departs to another country the individual- 
card is kept in the central files of the Government- 
Inspectorate. 

(7) When a person settles in this country again the card on 
application is sent to the place of abode. A record is kept 
of this at the Government-Inspectorate. 

(8) At a person’s death the card after having been copied (see 5) 
is sent for compilation to the Central Bureau of Statistics. 

(9) Having been compiled by the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
the cards are filed in the Central Files of the deceased. 


13. Obviously, with regard to adults, individual-cards drawn 
up when the system is introduced, cannot at once be filled in 
completely. In course of time it will be possible to supplement 
the cards. 

But the cards of those who are still living in a family, those of 
children, and of those who are born after the system was intro- 
duced, will at once meet the requirements of perfection. 

At the birth an individual-card is filled in for the child from 
the birth certificate. On this card are recorded the surname, the 
Christian names, day, month, year of birth, the commune of 
birth, the names and Christian names of the parents, and the 
number of the birth-certificate. These data are compared by the 
communal registrar with the birth certificate. Next these data are 
authenticated by the same registrar by means of his initials. 

The authenticated card is next handed over by the communal 
registrar to the authorities of the commune of the child’s actual 
domicile. These authorities see to the further filling in, which 
consists in the nationality, the denomination, the date and place 
of birth of the parents, the abode and the address of the child. 
Besides, there is recorded in a simple way the head of the family 
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to which the child belongs. Obviously the amount of data is not 
restricted to a minimum, so that if desirable the recording of more 
data may be prescribed. 

The individual-card of the new-born is now finished and may be 
added to the collection of individual-cards. 

Before doing this, we have to look for the individual-card of the 
father (or of the mother, if she is unmarried, divorced, or a widow) 
and record on the reverse the Christian names, the date and place 
of birth of the child. 

After that the two cards are filed in the collection of ‘paper 
men,” called “‘individual-register,’’ in lexicographical order accord- 
ing to surnames and Christian names. 

Every municipality has to see to the cards of all the persons 
who belong to the population of the commune. By counting the 
number of individual-cards one consequently knows the number 
of inhabitants. 

In course of years, if required in code, many notes may be made 
on the individual-card, e.g. if compulsory education has been 
fulfilled, if certain forms for the carrying into effect of social laws 
have been supplied, if passports or nationality certificates have 
been issued, if special licences have been granted, whether a 
pension or interest is being received, etc. 

As soon as the child enters a profession or trade, this is recorded. 
on the individual-card. 

When a person contracts a marriage, his card is supplemented. 
with his wife’s surname, Christian names, date and place of birth, 
together with the date at which, and the place where, the marriage 
was solemnized. The woman’s individual-card is provided with the 
above-mentioned data concerning her husband. Then the cards 
are again stowed away according to the surname. 

On the reverse of the cards of the fathers of the newly married 
couple their data are supplemented with an M (= married) and 
the date of the marriage. 

When from this marriage a child is born an individual-card is 
drawn up for the child (as was indicated above) and the data of 
the child are recorded on the card of the father. 

If the marriage is dissolved it is recorded on the individual-cards 
of both husband and wife. A record is made of the date of the 
dissolution of the marriage, the place where the dissolution is 
registered, and the cause of the dissolution, viz. decease, 
divorce, etc. 
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If a person moves within the commune from one address to 
another, it is recorded on his individual-card together with the: 
date of notification. 

If a person departs to another commune, this together with the 
date of notification is recorded on the individual-card. The person | 
gets a certificate of notification (receipt of notification) which he 
has to hand in at the new place of abode within a definite time. 
Next a copy is made of the individual-card on a leaf of paper (for | 
a loose-leaf register) or in a fixed-leaf register. This copy is} 
destined for the files of the commune and may, e.g. in lexico-. 
graphical order, form the files of the departed or the deceased | 
population. This copy might be typed in plurality, so that it may ' 
be used to inform the departure also to definite Government - 
services and institutions (e.g. taxation registry, police, etc.). 

The above-mentioned individual-card, supplemented with the : 
name of the new domicile and the new address, now serves as a 
permanent certificate of removal; for this purpose it is sent by 
post to the commune of the new place of abode. 

The authorities of the new abode, after the receipt of notification 
has been handed in, have only to file the individual-card in the 
lexicographical collection and to return the receipt of notification, 
duly stamped, to the commune of departure to acknowledge the 
receipt of the individual-card and confirmation of the inscription 
in the population register. 


14. Ifa person departs to another country or to the colonies, or 
if he appears to have left without notification so that it is not 
known what place he has gone to, the individual-card, after the 
prescribed copy has been made, and provided with the date of 
departure and a note of ‘country, colony unknown,” is sent to the 
central bureau, the Government-Inspectorate of the population 
registers. 

For each individual-card received by the Inspection a receipt 
is sent to the communal authorities who sent the card. This 
receipt is in duplicate. The duplicate is filed in the collection of 
the Inspection, called “‘link-register.”” Besides the individual-card 
of the person departed to another country there is accordingly 
always a link-card at the Inspectorate. This link-card serves at 
the person’s return to the Netherlands to record in which commune 


he is going to settle. By means of the “‘link-register” the old and 
the new domiciles are linked. | 
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The principle that the individual-card once drawn up, always 
follows the person to the commune in which he is going to settle, 
entails that at his settling again the card has to be claimed at the 
Government-Inspectorate. As, however, the communal authorities 
can never know whether a person coming from abroad lived in 
this country before, a person is never to be inscribed in the popula- 
tion register before either the individual-card or a certificate of 
permission for the drawing up of an individual-card has been 
received from the Government-Inspectorate. 

If it appears that at the Inspectorate there is an individual-card 
of the person coming from abroad, it is sent to the communal 
authorities of the person’s abode. On the link-card is registered to 
what commune the individual-card has been sent. In this way the 
former and the new abode are linked at the Inspectorate. 

If it appears that there is no individual-card, the Inspectorate 
gives permission to the communal authorities to draw up an 
individual-card. This permission is given on a card, a duplicate 
of which is again filed in the link-register. 

The “link-register’’ of the Government-Inspectorate has a special 
and far-reaching significance. As has been observed above, the 
subsequent abodes of those who stayed abroad or in the colonies 
are linked together, through which researches are made possible. 

Double inscriptions are prevented or obviated, in consequence 
of which the figures of the population gain in accuracy. The “link- 
register’ enables us to give an administrative description of 
suspected or undesirable aliens, of persons who are traced by the 
police and who try to fly from justice or to shirk their financial or 
other obligations by a temporary stay abroad or by premeditated 
remissness in notifying his change of domicile. 

The Inspectorate thus has at its disposal a complete survey of 
all the persons who settle in the Netherlands. This may especially 
be important for getting to know the number of aliens settling 
in the country, their nationality, and the professions they follow. 
_ Moreover, the Inspectorate gets a survey of all the persons who 
leave the country. 


15. For the rest it may be remarked that the Inspectorate, as. 
the central point of the activities of the communal authorities with 
regard to the population administration, regularly superintends 
the activities of the communal authorities as far as inscription and 
deletion are concerned. r 
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Finally, we have to discuss what has to be done with the cards 
of those who have died. On the individual-card of the deceased | 
should be recorded the number of the certificate of death, the 
date and the place of death, together with the cause of death. 

If the person was head of the family, the data about the com-: 
position of the family is transferred to the individual-card of his: 
wife, the new head of the family. Next, the card of the deceased, | 
after having been copied, for filing, is sent to the Central Bureau of | 
Statistics in order to serve for the compilation of the death-. 
statistics. After having been used, the cards are collected in the: 
central files of the deceased population. 


16. It will be clear that the above is only meant to be a survey of ' 
the organization. It is impossible to give a complete description of ' 
all the administrative activities. Nor is it possible to give an exact | 
notion of all the advantages connected with the system as com- 
pared with the system of family-administration hitherto followed. 

The advantages are manifold. To have in the place of abode the | 
uninterrupted demographical and genealogical history of every 
inhabitant; the possession of faultless and authentic data; the 
logical separation between the register of living persons present 
and the section of the files; the linking of the domiciles after a 
stay abroad; decrease in the number of copies; economizing with 
regard to material, because for one person only one card is used 
during his whole life, etc., these are advantages which could not be 
attained with the old system. . 

It is a matter of course that in this organization they make use 
of house registers such as are described above. 

In the following section the possibilities offered by the family- 
individual cards will be taken into account without, however, 
aiming at completeness in this respect. 


THE SERVICES WHICH THE POPULATION ADMINISTRATION MAY 
RENDER IN THE FUTURE 


17. First of all we may emphatically point out that the use 
made of the population administration is closely connected with the 
requirements resulting from the execution and the application of © 
laws and regulations. In other words, the population administra- 
tion has to take a definite place in the organization of the admini- 
stration of the State. In this respect it is quite possible that in one 
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country the population administration is considered to be an in- 
dispensable institution, whereas in another country the importance 
of such an institution is felt less keenly. 

To give an example, the population register is in the Netherlands 
indispensable, among other things, with a view to statutory regula- 
tions concerning the annual composition of the electoral roll 
and also for the drawing up of lists of men liable to military 
service. 

In a country where the electoral technique is arranged differently 
or in a country where there is no compulsory military service 
there will naturally be less need of a population register for these 
purposes. But there the significance of a good population admini- 
stration may be greater for other purposes than may be supposed 
on a superficial view. 

In judging the possibilities which the population administration 
may offer, we should bear in mind that the service of the popula- 
tion register is arranged in such a way that it keeps pace with all 
the changes concerning the population, and that the population 
themselves have only to deal with that one service for the 
obligatory notification of such changes. This service both on 
application and of its own accord can produce the necessary 
data about modifications to all Government departments and 
institutions concerned or interested. If, moreover, we bear in 
mind that the service of the population register has at its disposal 
elaborate data concerning every person and also data concerning 
the composition of the families, while the notes made on the 
individual-card move with this individual-card to the person’s 
new abode through which the card may be an important source of 
information about that person, it must be admitted that the 
population administration may be a useful instrument in the 
organization of administrative activities. 

It has already been observed that the number of notes to be 
made on the individual-card is practically unlimited, and that 
from a theoretical point of view the “paper man” might give a 
perfect image of the natural person whom he represents. 

With regard to the data which the ‘paper man” can supply, 
we should distinguish between data which have a pronounced 
administrative value and data which have a more scientific 
character. Many of the administrative data will represent a certain 
value also from a scientific point of view. The more scientific data 
will, however, as a rule have little administrative value. 
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18. In the Netherlands population administration is for the 
greater part focused on administrative value. Only little room is 
given to the scientific part. But we should not forget that especially | 
the family-individual card offers us an opportunity to start collect- 
ing scientific data at any time. 

Among the general data which from an administrative point of 
view should be recorded in the population administration we may 
mention the following: 

Surname, Christian names, date of birth, place of birth, sex, 
number of birth certificate, nationality, denomination, profession, 
names of parents and their date of birth with their place of birth, 
certification, legitimate or illegitimate, names of husband(s) or 
wife (wives) and their date and place of birth, date and place where 
the marriage was solemnized, date and place where the marriage 
was dissolved, cause of the dissolution, names of children and the 
date and place of their birth, their sex, notes about marriage, 
decease, or absence of the children, changes or additions to names 
or Christian names, subsequent abodes and addresses in these 
abodes, together with the data of notifications of change of abode 
or address, date and place of decease, and number of death 
certificate. 


19. The above-mentioned general data may, in compartments 
specially set apart on the card for this purpose, be supplemented 
by special data or notes which are considered to be necessary or 
useful for the carrying into effect of laws or regulations or for 
the public order. These special data or notes will by preference 
have to be recorded in code form. The following have to be 
considered for recording: suffrage and exclusion from suffrage, 
compulsory military service, disability-pension, old-age pension, 
accident pension, etc., passports served out, nationality certificates 
or identity papers, driver’s licence and number licence for motor- 
vehicle, special personal permissions or qualifications (carrying of 
fire-arms), police authorization (physician, chemist, accoucheur, 
etc.); vaccination, pauperism, easy financial circumstances, © 
guardianship, relieving or deprivation of parental rights, judicial 
conviction, police or judicial description, expulsion, imposed 
financial or other obligations, alimentation, thumb and finger- 
print (dactyloscopy), by-names, etc. | 

It is, inter alia, possible to keep a record of blood-donors, in case 
a service of blood-transfusion is instituted, and of the membership 2 


we” 
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of a technical emergency service, which in case of disturbances 
has to see to the functioning of public services. 


20. With regard to the more scientific data which may be 


considered for recording, either on the card itself or on a special 


card, the following may be mentioned: way of feeding in the first 
year of life, one or two egg twin births or one or more egg multiple 
births, special deviations in body or limbs, deficiency, hare-lip, 
blindness, colour-blindness, deaf and dumbness, idiotism, Junacy, 
hereditary diseases, occupational diseases, mental aberrations, 
mental development, education received, literacy or illiteracy, 
knowledge of languages, university degree, special talents for art, 
Science, politics, technical science, etc., publicist, distinctions 
received, social status, nomadic inclination, marriage fruitfulness, 
cause of death, etc. 


21. With the above we have only given a superficial and general 
representation of the value of the population administration for the 
administration. As a telling example of this value, we may mention 
that from the population register of Amsterdam alone (800,000 
inhabitants) every year one and a half million items of information 
are extracted. We may only point out the possibilities which the 
population administration may offer with regard to public health, 
heredity-doctrine, and many kinds of scientific studies, if the data 
required for this are also compiled in this administration. 


THE QUANTITATIVE PROBLEM OF POPULATION 


By CHARLES BALAS 
(Professor at the ‘Peter Pazmany” University, Budapest) 


1. In the great competition between nations and races, sooner or 
later, considerations of guantity will become of decisive importance. 
When we think of the conflicting ambitions, antagonisms, and 
interests of States and nations, it is just these considerations which 
were international, political, and military questions in the past as 
they have become in the present. For this reason correct qualita- 
tive population policy must necessarily stand on certain funda- 
mentals of quantity, otherwise it is built on sand. 

With Malthus, the population problem presented itself chiefly 
as a question of overpopulation. Although the problem assumed 
the aspect of a social and economic question, it presented itself 
in a much simpler manner than we see it to-day. According to 
Malthus the population problem was the problem of single 
countries or nations concerning the food resources and the means 
of sustenance of that country, the relation between the capacity 
to produce subsistence and an increasing population. ; 

To-day the population problem is not so simple and involves 
many others; and this relationship to a number of other cir- 
cumstances weighs heavily on the problem and adds several new 
sides which have to be kept in evidence in order to mitigate the evil 
and to improve the situation. To-day we face international and 
inter-racial competition and the rivalry of different classes of 
society. These questions come steadily to the foreground as the 
weighty problem. According to Malthus the entire problem lies 
in the danger of an excess of population in the range of some 
human societies, as well as in the modus and chances to cope with 
the evil consequences. To-day a new problem is added in the 
world relation: the differential increase of population of nations 
and races and the parallel dangers involved. 

According to Malthus the scale of the increase of the birth-rate 
as required by public utility may be governed individually by 
what he names “Moral restraint,” i.e. a person will abstain from - 
marrying unless he should be in a position to maintain a family; 
but when sufficient means of sustenance are at his disposal, he 
stands under the moral obligation to found a family. Malthus 
considers the population problem fluctuating solely on the social 
and economic planes. 

For the majority of modern men the struggle for life isa question — 
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of economics: to keep the balance between expenditure and 
income, the possibilities of sustenance are the outstanding cares; 
thus when it comes to settling down for a lifetime it is hardly 
immaterial to consider the number of people, of family members, 
he will have to provide for. In modern families these circumstances 
are reckoned with and are followed by a distaste for numerous 
progeny. Here individual egotism takes no heed of the demands 
of public interest. In practice the results are seen in the numerous 
families with one or two children, or sometimes married couples 
voluntarily refusing to have any at all. Individual opinion, selfish- 
ness, cold reckoning, love of comfort, a whole group of individual 
interests may be traced as the reason for this attitude. 


2. While the individual interests of modern men mainly, or at 
least frequently, stand for a limited number of children, the 
demand of the nation and races is for an increase of strength, and 
requires fruitfulness. It is particularly undesirable from the point 
of view of a nation to witness a quick depopulation of some parts 
of the country due to childless or one-child families. 
Thus we may state in the broadest general sense that in the 
fields of the evolution of population problems there are two 
antagonistic main interests. One that there should be no over- 
population within the limits of family, society, nation, etc., the 
other that again amidst certain boundaries, the increase of the 
population should not be on too low a scale. 

_ Speaking in a broad general way, there are many various 
points of view of the population problem; however, we can discern 
two main opposite trends among students of the population 
problem according to their putting stress on one or the other 
train of thought. Some are subject to a dread of overpopulation 
of a family, society, nation, etc., others are partisans of a large- 
scale increase of it. 

These tendencies are far too important and too contradictory 
to be reconciled easily, and by just asserting that one might reach 
the truth by taking the middle course. If an excessively vigorous 

growth of the population is the source of many a danger, a stagna- 

tion or even a setback in population lessens the power of a nation, 
therefore a moderate increase of population is the most desirable 
of all. We may not judge these questions correctly unless we put 
sufficient stress to the above-mentioned economic, national, and 
social relations. 
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A number of people deny that overpopulation may arise; 
certainly it is a relative concept. According to Malthus the measure 
of overpopulation is the available quantity of food, and population | 
invariably increases where there is an increase of means of sub- 
sistence, unless prevented by some powerful and obvious checks. 
Here we have the roughest form of a limit to overpopulation; if 
this were to be even slightly overstepped, naturally it has to be: 
drained off—either the surplus of humans outnumbering this 
limit has to perish or people have to emigrate, because the limit | 
set by available foodstuffs has been exceeded. 

Overpopulation in this vegetative sense can only be imagined 
to subsist under very backward circumstances, and this only for 
a short time, because a population living this vegetative life: 
necessarily will have to rid itself of any forthcoming surplus— 
however, in the modern sense of political economy, an over- | 
population is by no means an impossible occurrence. Speaking 
of this case, an excess of population will not involve immediate 
destruction, but it will mean privation to follow. A real social 
evil crops up when an important section of the population or an 
entire stratum of society is unable to find the means for providing 
the minimum of requirements and a considerable portion of the 
population is suffering privation. Privation is also a relative idea: 
with a society of some standard we are aware of many stages and | 
grades to privation—even if we disregard social and intellectual 
requirements—before the stage of actual hunger be reached. Even 
the food problem has many degrees as to the quantity and 
adequacy of nourishment required by human constitutions. 

Consequently, besides the actual numbers of people, the expan- 
sion of the economic situation, the degree of the minimum standard 
and requirements of life are all items bearing upon the state of 
overpopulation. Starting from this point of view, we can demon- 
strate any occurring overpopulation in everyday life: when the 
development of the economic situation does not keep pace with 
the increase of the number of the population and insufficiently 
developed resources do not permit the lowest classes, hard striving 
and labour loving as they are, to meet their meagre demands and 
makes them suffer privation—this is overpopulation. 

In contrast to overpopulation, population might be too sparse, 
less than is really required, and this occurrence may be met with 
in a district, a country, a continent, or the whole world. 

Underpopulation can be a factor from a national as well as from 
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an economic point of view and may exist when sufficient labour 
Service, required to raise economy to a certain standard, is not 
available. For example, for raising animals far fewer hands are 
needed than for intense farming; industry in full swing requires 
even more labourers. 


3. In our time any efficient private enterprise will calculate the 
number of livelihoods to be provided for as well as the scale of 
people’s requirements: these proceedings impose themselves with 
even greater necessity when a State has to provide for a high- 
grade, broad-minded society. A State is absolutely compelled to 
Strive, to arrive at the ideal social situation, that its population 
should be neither too sparse nor too dense, neither too numerous 
nor too few in number, but be at an adequate rate to safeguard the 
power and importance of the nation; however, on the other hand, 
it is desirable that the population should not outgrow the resources 
of the country, at least for the time, in order to be tolerably 
provided for with the necessities of life. 

In the interest of human civilization all factors influencing the 
increase, repartition, density, and grouping of population should 
not be determined by the hazards of nature: as much as possible of 
human foresight should be drafted in order to direct these factors 
to the greatest advantage and have them regulated by all available 
means. In the interest of the welfare and the security of society, it 
would be desirable to fix approximately the number of residents 
who, within the political boundaries of a. certain State, could be 
decently provided for. Their number ought to be determined by 
the degree of general social welfare allotting to each a share of 
labour as well as of reasonable enjoyment—no Utopia in connec- 
tion with the latter, but with a consideration of what is just 
and feasible. 

The question arises, what is the optimum rate of population 
from the standpoint of public interest in general? The factors 
bearing upon this question and the rate of the increase of the 
population have to be judged from a social, individual, national, 
racial, etc., standpoint. 

It is absolutely certain that it is impossible to meet all the social, 
national, etc., demands arising in the increase of population 
simultaneously at the same period of time. In the evolution of 
the population problem, public, or even universal, welfare could 
be safeguarded only by a reconciliation of opposed individual, 
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national, etc., interests, and certain compromises would have 
to be made. 

The different interests bearing upon the population problem 
have to be examined first carefully in order to state whether an 
increase or stagnation were desirable, and to find out which is the 
optimum rate of increase of the people. At this point statistical 
data may give results and fix the desirable ratio of the growth of 
population. The birth- and death-rates, statistics on matrimony, 
etc., give a sufficient basis to fix the average number of children 
a family should procreate in case there were a demand for a 
vigorous increase of the population as well as in case a stagnation 
were to seem more desirable, etc. 

Regarding the probable outlook for the future, there are two 
main questions: 


(a) Is there any probability that the habit of family limitation, 
already practised, will become more general and develop in scope 
in wider circles? 

(6) Will an individual practising family limitation be led by his 
own individual motives, due to his economic conditions, vanity, 
love of comfort, etc., or will he be guided by some “higher” 
motives for the sake of society, the nation, or by moral principles? 


We feel assured that even with a limited knowledge of humanity, 
as well as of the social and economic conditions, there can be given 
but one answer: firstly, the maintenance and even expansion of 
family limitation may be fully expected to become more general 
than hitherto; secondly, that family limitation applied by indi- 
viduals henceforward will still be guided by individual principles 
and interest. A number of overwhelmingly important factors of 
human society such as individual interest, rational and selfish 
motives, give ample proof that this trend will certainly go on; 
no one could reasonably expect that in modern society family 
limitation would really be given up, or at least to be practised 
deliberately according to some “higher” moral principle, by 
raising not a few but numerous children, fixing their number not — 
according to their own, but to suit other, “‘higher’’ interest. 

Thus such an attitude of public interest on the part of the 
individual or rather of the families, concerning the regulation 
of the number of children—as would secure consciously a suitably 
high number of children to each mater familias or woman—could 
only be hoped for during longer periods, if there were some kind 
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of encouragement or perhaps sanction to keep up this number of 
children for the common good. That is to say, if individuals were 
compelled not to prevent but on the contrary to maintain, the 
high number. 

As regards. whether this compulsion would be brought about 
as a result of legal or of moral circumstances, it would be all the 
same in the long run. Whether natural, legal, or moral circum- 
stances secure the sufficient births the result would be attained, and 
no matter the causes that would prevent it, it would simply fail. 

In certain cases we can imagine it physically, and we are able 
to carry out not only the prevention of conception, but also its 
compulsion with individuals suitable thereto. Not merely in 
animal breeding, but also in case of humans, e.g. in America we 
have recently heard of “synthetic” processes. The idea of the 
extreme Physical sanction therefore is no impossibility, but how 
inadequate this is for securing’ the interests necessary to the 
increase of the nation or the race in present-day social life. 

In order that humanity should reach the successfully sanctioned 
stage of life-giving in sufficient quantity, that is to say, a birth 
number of sufficient height, against the obstructions which stand 
in its way, the possibility of a physical sanction—though doubtless 
it is also necessary—is insufficient. The final physical sanction 
against the population generally could only reach the necessary 
result if, on the one hand, we know that it would be employed 
against the refractory, but on the other hand that it would only 
be employed in very rare cases. 

The sanction of penal servitude is absolutely necessary as an 
extreme measure for the protection of property and physical 
integrity, but this would attain its purpose the more seldom it is 
necessary to be employed. 

Thus the solution of the future problem of a sanctioned aim of 
population policy—even if we presuppose the physico-biological 
sanction as a means, the actual application of which is not impos- 
sible, but the social efficiency of which would have its force in 
the psychological mass-effect brought about by the possibility of 
its application—could only be contemplated on the basis of 
economic, moral, and legal preliminary conditions. To counteract. 
the lack of desire for children as a powerful modern social fact, is 
not only a question of morality, patriotism, etc., economy or law, 
compulsory sanctions, but the combined synthesis and resultant 
of these three categories of forces. 
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The preliminary condition of a moral, patriotic, race-loving, etc., 
nature signifies the indispensable element that the necessary mass 
of the people want the necessary number of children. The economic 
preliminary condition is that the economic circumstances should 
not frustrate the growth of this general willingness. They should 
at least be such as not to frighten the normal human being from 
rearing the necessary number of offspring. Because, in the course 
of long epochs, with very difficult living conditions, the pro- 
tagonists of surplus production of offspring will surely dwindle. 
The moral and economic preliminaries, however, would reach a 
sure result in the hands of a conscious population policy, but only 
within the bounds of sanctioned legal institutions, since it will 
never be possible to hope for the sure success of the above-men- 
tioned psychological coefficient without the necessary sanctions. 


4. We have, however, a very important circumstance to 
consider. The isolated stagnation of a nation, of a community, 
either of a race, State, etc., will be followed by a loss of power 
and strength as compared to other nations with a progressing 
birth-rate ; a stationary nation or race with a decreasing population 
vill steadily lose in importance; in competition with other nations 
ncreasing freely, it will become impossible to defend for long the 
reserve of economic and social advantages. In sheer self-defence, 
the nations with a tendency towards a stationary population—and 
probably sooner or later this will be the case with every progressing 
cultured nation—will have to face a burning question: that an 
international agreement should be reached to the effect that the 
nations of the whole world, or at least those of importance, should 
strive to achieve an equilibrium of their population. For this 
purpose the cultured nations—which generally deliberately deter- 
mine the number of children—should agree on a mutual population 
policy, and form a cartel of population politics, adapting the 
economic resources, the requirements of the masses, the chances 
of making a living, to the number of people to be provided for. 

This is perhaps the highest grade of social and economic 
development a nation or State could arrive at—a mission to be 
fulfilled in the evolution of the population progress of cultural 
humanity. A nation or a State would become one of the factors 
to achieve a world equilibrium of races, languages, and power. 
The nations or States called upon to play a part in the population 
organizations of progressing humanity would have to exercise a 
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mutual control. Hereby civilized mankind would be in the position 
to maintain the standard of life of the masses in conformity with 
the requirements of a high culture. 

However, there is no vestige of a practical realization of this 
scheme in view. As yet, progressing human society is not in a 
position to fix or maintain the number of population. However, 
a certain mutual equilibrium of the increase of population would 
be desirable and should be maintained, safeguarded, and pro- 
vided for by single nations. We are convinced that in time this 
will have to be achieved; progressing humanity will have to fix 
internationally the limits of the increase of population as single 
nations with an isolated reduction of their population rate will soon 
become decadent as compared to others. There is little advantage 
to human society as a whole when one State alone will gauge the 
rate of its population to its economic resources and requirements 
of culture. Therefore demography, first theoretically as a science, 
then in practice, will have to accept the concept of an international 
population policy cartel. In time, this concept will mean nothing 
less than a great peaceful compromise in the warfare of the human 
races for the territories capable of yielding a living. There is a 
greater guarantee and a safer basis for the final elimination of 
warfare than with ad hoc technical disarmaments and certain 
agreements at the League of Nations. Under these circumstances, 
no longer would there exist nations which endeavour to outdo, 
devour, and amalgamate each other; the smaller nations would 
have no fear as to their future, because an equilibrium of the great 
nations and races mutually agreed upon would safeguard the 
preservation of their own people. A new great political concept 
would appear before mankind: the world equilibrium of the popula- 
tion problem. 

In the first instance, this world equilibrium of the population 
problem would have to be agreed upon between the nations with 
a high standard of culture; by regulating the increase of population 
according to public interest, they would strive to realize the higher 
ideals of culture and development of human society. A guarantee 
is necessary against any people who, disregarding the realization 
of the ideals of culture, just try to grasp the assets produced and 
territories made valuable by the more civilized people. 


5. For the present, the realization of an international equi- 
librium of the population problem is not within the range of 
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possibilities. A Political world equilibrium giving permanent and 
approximately general satisfaction—if not ‘eternal peace’’— 
would be a foundation of the international equilibrium of the 
population problem. This once established as a social and economic 
preliminary condition, mankind might reach an hitherto un- 
dreamed of height of progress, nobility, material success, and 
cultural equipment. 

Undoubtedly the highest achievement of culture would be ta 
regulate the economic, racial, and national interests of the popula- 
tion of each State, and also the international equilibrium of the 
population according to the limits required by the public interest 
in general; such an achievement on the plan of biological regenera- 
tion of humanity could be considered the synthetically realized 
optimum of general welfare. However, this may become true when 
in an advanced human society the majority of families adapt the 
number of their children to the birth-rate required by public 
welfare, directed by adequate sanctions applied by high-grade 
demographic administration, to the effect that the citizens of the 
majority of important nations should conform themselves to the 
number of children demanded by universal public welfare. 

We cannot analyse here all the present and future possibilities, 
neither do we examine the counter-arguments. But repeatedly we 
put a stress on the importance from the standpoint of the welfare 
of humanity, of peace, tranquillity, and of progress—that the 
time of an epoch of exalted human culture should be near when 
the evolution of the population problem will be directed in con- 
formity with public welfare as stated above. 


ON THE STATISTICS OF JEWISH MARRIAGES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES* 


By MIRON KANTOROWITSCH, D.Pu, 


THE present study is based mainly on data obtained from the 
Registrar-General(1) of marriages solemnized according to Jewish 
rites for the years IgoI e¢ seq. 

The first question to be raised is whether the distribution of 
Jewish marriages in separate geographical sections of England 
and Wales follows the same course as has been assumed for the 
distribution of the Jewish population. 

This question seems to be important because there is no religious 
census in this country. 

Out of 2,088 Jewish marriages in 1929 and 2,233 in 1934, 1,968 
or 94 per cent. in 1929, and 2,125 or 95 per cent. in 1934 were 
solemnized in: London, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Middlesex, Hert- 
fordshire, Essex, Lancashire and Yorks, West Riding. The same 
tendency is observed in the statistics of Jewish uae in 
previous years. 

There were 1,508 marriages in 1929 and 1,603 in 1934—in both 
cases 72 per cent. of all marriages in England and Wales were 
solemnized in London. Adding to these numbers those registered 
in Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Hertfordshire, we obtain 
altogether 1,581 marriages or 76 per cent. for 1929, and 1,755 or 
79 per cent. for 1934. According to the reference(7) there may 
be but a very small number of marriages registered in Southend 
and Westcliff (Kent) which can hardly affect the percentages of 
Jewish marriages contracted in Greater London. Subjoining to 
these figures the number of Jewish marriages solemnized in 
Sussex, i.e. chiefly or even entirely in Brighton and Hove, we 
arrive at nearly the same percentages for “Greatest London” as 
for Greater London, viz. 76 for 1929 and 79 for 1934 as mentioned 
just above. 

During the past three decades 60 per cent. of Jewish 
marriages in England and Wales, and 80 per cent of Jewish 
marriages in London, have taken place in East London (London 
City, Whitechapel, and Mile End (Old Town)). This is to be 
explained by the fact that within the borders of this district 
there are two synagogues—very popular for the solemnization 
of Jewish marriages from all parts of London. Therefore, we 


* The substance of a Report prepared for the Statistical Committee 
of the Jewish Health Organization of Great Britain. 
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cannot conclude from our marriage statistics alone that East 
London contains the greater part of the Jewish population of 
London. On the other hand, it is stated that 60 per cent. of 
all London Jews are still residents of the ‘‘Eastern Survey Area” 
which embraces: East London (Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, Poplar, Hackney, and Stoke Newington), together with 
a group of six boroughs (West Ham, East Ham, Barking, Leyton, 
Walthamstow, and Tottenham) beyond the Eastern County 
boundary, and South-East London (Bermondsey, Deptford, 
Greenwich, Woolwich, and Lewisham)(2, p. 2, and 3, p. 27th: 

Apart from this, Mr. H. L. Trachtenberg has estimated the 
Jewish population of Stepney alone in 1929 to be 79,000, i.e. 
43 per cent. of the Jewish population in the Administrative County 
of London and 37 per cent. of that in Greater London(4). Never- 
theless it would appear that the importance of East London as a 
Jewish place of residence is decreasing. This is because marriage 
statistics for 1913 or 1919 and 1929 show nearly the same propor- 
tion in the East End, although in 1929 the district under review 
was considerably larger. But the proportion of the migration of 
Jews from the East End of London to other districts does not 
seem to exceed that of non-Jews. 

The proportion of Jewish marriages in Middlesex is increasing 
although many Jews of this county still contract their mar- 
riages within the area of the London Administrative County. In 
1934 4°8 per cent. of Jewish marriages in England and Wales 
were solemnized in Middlesex. In 1924 the figure was 2-2, in 
1914 it was 0°7. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be concluded from this fact that the 
London Jews show a greater tendency towards migration from 
the London Administrative County to the Outer Ring of Greater 
London than non-Jews. 

There was a considerable increase of the general population in 
Middlesex in the intercensal period 1921-31. We can see it from the 
following statement in the census results for Middlesex, 1931. 

The whole of the Administrative County lies within what is known 
as Greater London, the area covered by the City of London and Metro- 
politan Police Districts; and the growth of the County is therefore in 
a oe ea part of the general development of the Metropolis 
The amount of the increase of the population in Middlesex in the 

intercensal period 192 I-31 1s 385,762, of which but a small propor- 
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tion can be Jewish, since the total Jewish population of Greater 
London in 1931-33 is estimated to be 234,000(6). The only point 
that could be made out is that whereas the general population 
have migrated from the London Administrative County to the 
districts of the Outer Ring of Greater London belonging to the 
counties, Middlesex, Surrey, and partly to Essex, Kent, and 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF THE JEWISH MARRIAGES IN LONDON, 
MANCHESTER, AND LEEDS TO ALL MARRIAGES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


A 
Year London Manchester Leeds Total 
1908 oh 10 7 88 
1913 73 9 5 87 
I9I9 72 8 5 85 
1924 72, 8 4 84 
1929 72 8 4 84 
1934 72 * * * 
Ie 
Year Greater London a and Total 
1919 74 13 87 
1924 75 12 87 
1929 76 12 88 
1934 79 4 * 


* The figures for Manchester and Leeds are not yet available. 


Hertfordshire, the Jews have migrated apart from Essex chiefly 
to the districts of Middlesex, namely, to Hendon and Willesden. 

Finally, according to the census results of 1931, 46 per cent. of 
the general population of Greater London has been living in the 
Outer Ring, whereas the corresponding percentage of the Jewish 
population has been, according to our estimate for 1931-33, 2I per 
cent. only. 

Considering Table I, we can see that the bulk of the Jewish 
marriages in England and Wales is celebrated in three cities only, 
namely, in London, Manchester, and Leeds. According to our 
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investigation Liverpool may be put on the fourth place (no definite 
figures for this city are available yet). Secondly, we can see that 
in the course of many years the ratios of the number of marriages 
in these three cities altogether to that of the country as a whole 
remained nearly constant. Further, it seems as if the proportions 
of the number of marriages in Greater London have increased 
chiefly at the expense of those in Manchester and Leeds. Finally, 
approximately constant ratios are shown for the London Admini- 
strative County in the course of twenty-one years, and for Man- 
chester or for Leeds in the course of sixteen years. 

Of course, it cannot be assumed that according to our marriage 
Statistics some 72 per cent. of the English Jews live in London, 
8 per cent. in Manchester, 5 per cent. in Leeds, etc. But the dif- 
ferences between the proportions of the total Jewish marriages 
applicable to London, Manchester, and Leeds respectively, are so 
great that they can by no means be explained by the fact that 
London has an excess of people at nuptial age-groups. Thus, 
Jewish marriage statistics confirm the general assumption that 
London contains the greatest percentage of the Jewish population 
of this country, and that the two other important residential 
places of English Jews are Manchester and Leeds. According to 
further investigation, Liverpool may be regarded the next more or 
less significant residential place, the other towns being of little 
or no importance. 

Our estimate of the Jewish population of Greater London 
calculated on the basis of burial returns is found to be 234,000 (6). 
It may be assumed that some 75 per cent. of the English Jews 
live in London. Accordingly we should expect the total Jewish 
population to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 312,000. 
In any case the number of Jews in the whole country can hardly 
amount to more than 350,000. It is, however, not advisable 
to draw similar conclusions regarding Manchester and Leeds, or 
even Lancashire and Yorkshire, West Riding, owing to the rela- 
tively small number of Jewish marriages in these places. These 
figures show in themselves, however, both absolutely and pro- 
portionally that there are but very small Jewish populations in 
these areas. 

Table II exhibits an increasing number of civil and decreasing 
number of religious marriages in England and Wales. Is the 
tendency to civil marriages among Jews equal to that of the 
total population? Tables II and ITI provide no direct answer to 
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this question, but using them together with the following con- 
siderations we may perhaps arrive at a conclusion that this seems 
to be the case. 

There has been a great stream of Jewish immigrants from 
Eastern Europe since 1885; that a large number of these immi- 
grants were not older than in middle life is a well-known and 
material fact; a considerable part of the Jewish immigrants from 
Eastern Europe did not readily abandon their old customs at 
least before the War(8, 9). One of the, of course, gradually disap- 
pearing customs of Eastern European Jews was to maintain large 
families according to the Old Jewish tradition; a number of 
immigrants had brought their wives and children with them or 
let them come after in a couple of years(8). This may be concluded 
from the following consideration, assuming that most of the 
immigrants from Russia and Poland were Jews. 

According to the Ig1r census the sex proportion was: 


All foreigners .. .. 58:9 per cent. male 
Russians .. ¥t nie 55°01 ey; ” 
Russian Poles .. 752° Oy, ” 


Further: According to the same census, out of 25,433 foreigners 
from Russia, married to wives who had not attained the age of 
forty-five years at the census, 19,940 or 78-40 per cent. were born 
in Russia, and 5,493 or 21:60 per cent. in other countries (4,012 
born in England and Wales). Similarly, out of 21,905 wives born 
in Russia, 19,940 or 91*3 per cent. were married to husbands 
from Russia, and 1,965 or 8-97 per cent. to husbands born in other 
countries (998 in England and Wales) (11, p. clvi). Finally, we can 
see from the same census that the proportion of children brought 
by immigrants from Russia and Russian Poland was greater than 
from all foreign countries. This may be seen from Table IV. 

From J. H. Stevenson’s study on Fertility by Birthplace(10) 
we can see that the Jews had the greater fertility and the smaller 
infant mortality than non-Jews, even in IgII. 

The mean marriage age was in 1929: 


Bridegrooms Brides 
Jews ve ie ae 29°24 25°76 
Non-Jews Am Be, 29:08 26+56* 


* The mean marriage-age was calculated on the basis of material kindly 
supplied by the Registrar-General’s Office. To the best of our knowledge no 
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Accordingly, the proportion of marriageable age-groups must be 
greater among the descendants of the Jewish immigrants than 


among the total population, and this proportion must increase 


from year to year until roughly 1940, providing all other factors 
causing change in marriage-rates and the mean marriage ages are 
the same among both groups. Obviously the increase in the propor- 
tion of marriages between 1924 and 1934 must be greater among 
the Jewish population than this increase among the total popula- 
tion. Now taking the number of total marriages as well as of 
marriages celebrated according to Jewish rites in 1924 as 100, 
we obtain for the year 1929 the same proportion for both to be 
about 106. We can also see that whereas the increase of the total 
number of marriages between 1929 and 1934 was Iog per cent., 
that of Jewish marriages was 107 per cent. only, although no doubt 
the 1934 figures included Jewish marriages between the German 
refugees and some Jewish marriages in which one party was a 
newcomer from Germany. 

This seems to lead to the conclusion that among Jews who marry 
there is a tendency to dispense with religious ceremonies in con- 
formity with the trend of the general population. This conclusion 
may be confirmed by the following fact. 

Taking our estimate of the Jewish population of London for the 
year 1929 for granted, we can calculate the marriage-rate among 
the Jewish population of London Administrative County as 16°4. 
The corresponding rate for the total population is 1g°1. Actually 
the Jewish marriage-rate must be somewhat lower, because many 
Jews of the Outside Ring of Greater London prefer to celebrate 
their marriages as indicated above, at the Great Synagogue in 
Duke Street, at the St. John’s Wood Liberal Jewish Synagogue, etc. 

It remains to consider whether civil marriages among Jews are 
due to intermarriage, or whether there are many couples who 
although both of Jewish descent show their disinclination towards 
a religious ceremony. In the Annual Reports of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths in England and Wales for the years 1904 and 1905, we 


find that in Whitechapel, i.e. in a district where according to 


Mr. H. L. Trachtenberg’s estimate about 20 per cent. of London 


such investigation has been made hitherto, This is to be regretted, as the 
results obtained for the year 1929 do not allow us to come to any real 
conclusion. We have decided, therefore, to reproduce figures only and to 


postpone a detailed analysis until the corresponding data for several other 


years are at our disposal. 
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TaBLE II 
MANNER OF SOLEMNIZATION OF 1,000 MARRIAGES, 1844-1934 


London 
With : With ; 

Religions According os Pata According +s 
Ceremonial & ory Bay Hee Ceremonial to ory ae Mote 
2 3 4 5 6 Zi 
974 £3 26 987 7°4 13 
961 ‘6 39 982 8+1 18 
952 1°8 48 977 8-4 23 
935 I°9 65 976 9°2 24 
919 I°9 81 973 8-7 27 
995 I°9 95 959 7°9 4t 
895 2°3 105 951 9°2 49 
880 2°5 120 930 9'9 70 
869 2°9 131 905 I2°I 95 
860 4°1 I40 887 16°7 113 
852 5'0 148 860 21°5 140 
850 64 I50 840 28°5 160 
821 70 179 797 35°5 203 
795 6:8 205 746 34°0 254 
759 6°7 241 678 34°3 322 
769 5°0 231 683 26°5 317 
762 6°7 238 677 36°1 324 
743 6°7 257 652 35°6 348 
716 6°5 284 612 37°1 388 


TABLE III 
MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1884-1934 


ToTaL MARRIAGES JEWISH MARRIAGES 
Year 
Sea S,| Nome | Seo, 
1884 204,301 601 100 
1889 213,865 867 144 
IQOI 259,400 1,813 302 
1902 261,750 1,944 323 
1903 261,103 1,894 315 
1904 257,850 1,815 302 
1909 260,544 1,760 293 
1913 286,583 1,934 322 
I919 369,411 1,861 310 
1924 296,416 1,972 328 
1929 313,316 2,088 347 
1934 342,397 2,233 372 
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Jews lived even in 1929(4), a considerable proportion of the civil 
marriages were those of illiterates. From the same source we 
understand that “nearly all the signatures by mark in London 
City, and a large proportion of those in Whitechapel and in Mile 
End Old Town, occurred in marriages of foreign Jews.’’ Moreover, 
it is known that under the immigrants of that time there were not 
a few Jews who whilst remaining Jews were nevertheless pleased 
for some reason to make use of the right (in opposition to Russian 
laws then) to contract their marriages without Jewish religious 


TABLE IV 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL NATIONALITIES AND PARTICULARLY 
FROM RUSSIA AND RUSSIAN POLAND PER 100,000 PERSONS 
AT ALL AGES, IN ENGLAND AND WALES, tog11 


Russians (excluding 


All Foreigners Russian Poles) Russian Poles 
Age-Groups 
Male Male Female Male Female 
Total .. -. | 58,899 | 41,101 | 52,992 | 47,008 | 52,906 | 47,094 
Under 10 ec 1,660 1,606 2,354 2,251 1,738 1,836 
IO-I4 .. ac 1,905 1,885 2,932 2,854 2,610 2,402 


rites. But what was possible in this connection in 1904 and in 
1905 is all the more possible nowadays. 

Nevertheless, Miss N. Adler believed it could be stated that “for 
social and other reasons it is unlikely that many marriages 
between Jews take place without a religious ceremony’ ’ (3, p. 298). 

Unfortunately, this controversy must be left unsolved. 

In our paper on the estimate of the Jewish population in London 
we pointed out that the proportion of aged people must be larger 
among the Jews than among the total population(6, p. 374 et seq.). 
From the foregoing the same is to be said about the middle life 
age-group. Obviously the proportion of Jewish children must be 
smaller among the total population. Whether, besides that, there 


are signs of a spread of birth-control among Jews, cannot be 
decided. 


e 
* 


n 
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REVIEWS 


Dustin (Louis I.), Ph.D., and Lorxa (ALFRED J.), D.Sc. Length of Life, 
A Study of the Life Table. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1936. Pp. xxii + 400, $5. 


The reviewer has spent many interesting hours in reading this excellent 
book, which is written by two eminent authorities, and gives us the 
quantitative ground-work of population studies in a very readable and 
reliable form. The authors remark in their Preface that ‘Their professional 
activities in a large life insurance company have brought them into very 
practical contact with the phenomenon of human mortality and longevity.” 
They have placed before the public, in a clear and attractive manner, the 
results of their own experience and of the accumulated wisdom of former 
writers in the same field. 

The scope of the book may be conveniently judged from the headings 
of some of the chapters: The Life Span; The Life Table and the Mean 
Length of Life; The Life Table as a Record of Progress; The Gain in 
Expectation of Life; Biological Aspects of the Life Table; The Inheritance 
of Longevity; and—of great interest to all readers of this journal—The 
Application of the Life Table to Population Problems. These matters, and 
others of importance both to the race and to individuals, are dealt with in 
a way which is both intelligible to the interested layman and of value to 
the expert. There is a generous provision of illustrative diagrams and an 
important collection of tables not easily found elsewhere. Those who are not 
mathematically inclined will find little to disturb their equanimity, 

The Life Tables chiefly referred to are those which have been con- 
structed by the authors to represent the mortality conditions in the United 
States, for white males and white females, over the three-year period 
1929-31, centring about 1930. The figures for the complete expectation of 
life at birth, for these two classes, are given as 59- 31 years and 62-83 
respectively. We may compare these with the figures issued officially for 
England and Wales for the three years 1930-32, with the mean year 1931. 
These are 58-74 and 62-88, so that the expectation for men in the United 
States was about half a year better, and the expectation for women was 
practically the same. Since those dates there has been a further small 
improvement in the death-rates, and the expectation of life in England 
and Wales has increased. If we were to plot the values of the expectation 
of life at birth for England and Wales, Starting, say, with the Carlisle 
data of 1783, we should get an S curve of familiar shape, with an asymptote 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 75- The authors say that “‘there can be 
little doubt that from five to ten years can still be added to the average 
length of life.” New Zealand has already reached the mean figure of 66-5. 


during the past century, and this is due, as the authors point out, not to 
an increase in the birth-rate for the very reverse has happened, but to the 


tribution, are a very 
true rate of natural in. 


¢ 
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1933 and 1934 the rate was small but negative. They further show that 
high rates of decrease are associated with urbanization. 

The Logistic Curve, which fitted the growth diagram of the United States 
so well from 1790 to 1930, has been departed from during the last few 
years, and it appears that the former estimate of 197 mllions for a probable 
maximum must give place to one of about 154 millions to be reached 
“about the year 1990.” 

There is a valuable chapter on the Geographic Distribution of Longevity 
in the United States in which at least two principal factors appear, the 
factor of country versus town and that of the efficiency of public health 
Services, Perhaps there might be added a genuine, unalterable, geographical 
factor. It is interesting to see that there is, in the map of the distribution of 
mortality, a healthy belt stretching from north to south, through the 
centre of the country, and that, broadly speaking, the death-rates are 
lower in the north. A similar investigation into the death-rates of Europe 
would be worth undertaking. As to the inheritance of longevity, there is 
an old saying that those who wish to live long should select long-lived 
parents, Oliver Wendell Holmes said, some two generations ago, that it is 
especially necessary to choose a mother who comes from a long-lived family. 
It is doutbful if statistics bear out this latter dictum. In any case, there 
is no doubt about the importance of heredity in this matter; but, though 
the human race could, if it so desired, breed for longevity, the factor of 
environment, as the authors rightly insist, operates to a marked degree 
and it is difficult to separate the two. 

The above are only a few of the important subjects dealt with in this 
book. It is, indeed, a book which all students of the science of population 
should possess, It contains a mass of information based in many cases upon 
very laboriously acquired data. It may serve to give an idea of the large 
amount of work and skill that have been devoted to the subject if we note 
that one investigation alone, namely that into the inheritance of longevity, 
involved the study of the individual records of nearly 300,000 men. 

C. F. C. 


Lanpry (ADOLPHE), Directeur d’Etudes A l’Ecole pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Ancien Ministre. La Révolution Démographique. Librairie du 
Recueil Sirey. Paris, 1934. 8vo. Pp. 227. 


This important and authoritative book consists of two principal parts; 
the first, new studies by the author on The Demographic Revolution, and 
Depopulation and Decadence; and the second comprising four papers, 
which have been previously published in Scientia, on the Three Principal 
Theories of Population, The Idea of Progress, The Maximum and the 
Optimum Population, and New Methods of Studying the Population 
Movement. The first part occupies about three-quarters of the book, 
and the following remarks are confined to this part. 

The author begins by pointing out how different were the demographic 
conditions in old France from those of the present day. For instance, in 
the reign of Louis XV the birth-rate was about 40 per thousand; families 
were larger, but a high proportion of the children died young. The age 
distribution was very different from that now obtaining. The rural popula- 
tion of France remained without great alteration for hundreds of years. 
From the nineteenth century onwards we find the phenomenon of immigra- 
tion into France on a considerable scale; there was, between 1841 and 1930, 
an excess of immigration over emigration of more than 34 millions. 
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It is estimated that the World War caused a loss to France of more than 
2} millions of people; a loss due partly to the deaths of soldiers who were 
killed in the War, and partly to the absence of children who would other- 
wise have been born. The reviewer has calculated that the loss of popula- 
tion in Great Britain due to the War was over 2 millions. 

Taking the 150 years from 1782 to 1932, there was a reduction of the 
birth-rate in France from 40 to 17-3 and of the death-rate of 33 to 15-8 
per thousand. Although in the reduction of births France may be said to 
have led the way, similar facts are to be noted in most civilized countries, 
and there are reasons for believing that this decline in natality will become 
universal. The author is satisfied, as indeed are most of those who have 
studied the matter, that the fall in the birth-rate is due to voluntary 
limitation. One way of putting the effect of this voluntary limitation in 
France is to say that, whereas in the reign of Louis XV there were about 
4°5 children per marriage, in 1932 there were 2:3. The decline first took 
place in Paris. 

If we inquire as to the reason for the change M. Landry answers that 
it is essentially due to a new conception of life; the fundamental principle 
is, so to speak, the rationalization of life. Men desire, as far as possible, to 
determine for themselves the course of life and not to leave it to the chance 
operation of nature; and though there are excellent altruistic motives in 
many cases, it has to be admitted that, nowadays, egotistic factors count 
for more and more. As a result, the population is no longer in a state of 
continuous, slow increase, but tends strongly towards eventual diminution. 

It is remarked that we must not take the crude rates of births and deaths 
as guides for the future. As to the measure of death, there is no difficulty ; 
the complete expectation of life at birth is such a measure. In France in the 
eighteenth century this figure was 33 years; in 1921, for both sexes, it 
was 54°6; and so on. The figure varies greatly with time and place. The 
author puts 75 years as an optimistic value of the maximum expectation 
to be hoped for. New Zealand has already reached 67. 

The measure of life is not quite so straightforward, but the determination 
is not difficult. Kuczynski has pointed out that the net rate of reproduction 
can be arrived at by considering the number of daughters that women 
between the ages of 15 and 50 are likely to have and calculating how many 
of these will survive the various ages between 1 5 and 50. We can thus 
determine the probable ratio of total female births in two successive 


generations. This net reproduction rate in France, in 1932, has been calcu- — 


lated at 880 per thousand. In France it may be said that the tendency to 
have fewer and fewer children persists. ‘“Dira-t-on qu’un pays ne saurait 
se dépeupler . . . que cette régression doit résulter inévitablement une 
invasion de population étrangére . . . Mais si les Pays voisins connaissent 
une régression analogue?” 

The author is not favourably impressed by the idea of an optimum 
population. Economic well-being is not the whole of well-being. But if it 


were, how can one fix on the exact number beyond which there would be, — 


from an economic point of view, an excess? Would it not be, for instance, 
a risky experiment to engage in a campaign to diminish the human con- 
gestion in parts of Asia? If the present equilibrium were destroyed, where 
would the process end? But no doubt the author would admit that, taking 
India as an example, there is something to be said on the other side, 

. Limiting the discussion to the cases of those countries where the present 
demographic régime is in force, and where population shows clear signs of 
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eventual diminution, the situation in France is somewhat discouraging, 
and leads to the inquiry as to what should be done to fight the menace of 
depopulation. Two methods suggest themselves: Psychological, by teaching 
and propaganda; and Legislative, by reducing the disadvantages which at 
present attach to the possession of children. And, with regard to the latter, 
France, during the past 25 years, has built up a body of legislation favour- 
able to the family, though there are those who deny that these measures 
have had any marked results. For, since France began its ‘politique 
nataliste,”’ the birth-rate has gone down from 18:8 in 1913 to 17-3 in 1932, 
and the number of births per marriage has been lowered from 2-5 to 2-3. 
But the author thinks that things would have been worse if no legislation 
had been introduced, and he is of opinion that the policy should be 
strengthened and pushed further, to equalize the level of economic well- 
being between those who have families and those who have not. 

“La morale sociale qui a cours n’est, en somme, qu’une résultante de 
préoccupations égoistes des individus.’”’ As a fact, individuals do not 
subject their interests to those of their country except when an immediate 
danger threatens it. A future danger, such as depopulation, evokes little 
interest. In the long run, everything will depend upon the pressure of 
public opinion. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the situation in Great Britain is rather 
different from that of France. In many ways the inconveniences resulting 
from the existence of a much denser population than that of France are 
felt in spite of a partial revival of our export trade—for Great Britain lives 
by its exports. It is thought by many that a reduction of a few millions in 
our population would do no harm, so that we have more time to think the 
matter over, and we should be wise to consider the question of quality as 
well as that of quantity. 

But in France the quantitative problem is urgent, and those who wish to 
understand how urgent it is would do well to study M. Landry’s book. 

Care. 


UNGERN-STERNBERG (DR. RODERICH VON). Biologie und Oekomonie. Die 
Ursachen und Folgen des Geburtenriickgangs und die Abwehrmittel gegen 
volksbiologischen Verfall. Berlin, 1936. 


The essay commences with a statistical survey of the natural population 
movements since 1800 in the most important countries of the world, and 
in particular the changes since 1910. It is emphasized that infant mortality 
rates are more significant in this connection than total death-rate, and that 
a decline in the former renders a decline in the birth-rate insignificant. 

It is interesting to note that the decline is not a post-War phenomenon, 
but set in in many European countries in the seventies and eighties of the 
ast century—in the case of France, indeed, the figures have fallen steadily 
since 1810. It was only after the War, however, that the movement became 
‘menacing”’ (to use the author’s own terminology). In 1934 France had an 
xxcess of births over deaths per 1,000 of population of only 1; Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland 3:3; Germany 7-1 (in 1933 only 3-5). The 
sudden rise of the German figure is due to the marriage bonuses granted in 
[933 et seq., and which only influenced the birth-rate in 1934 and 1935. 
This rise is already threatened by a decline in the marriage-rate in the last 
ialf of 1934 and the first half of 1935. In addition, the age distribution 
srought about by the War is now such that the number of young people 
coming to a marriageable age in the next few years will be small. 
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It is also concluded that the French birth-rate is only maintained by the | 
more fertile foreigners within her borders, the inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the North and North-East and the Bretons: that of Great 
Britain by the more fertile Scotch. 

The writer has no startling theory to put forward when he comes to | 
discuss the causes of the general decline. He attributes it mainly to the | 
modern disposition for social elevation and the maintenance of a standard 
of living high in comparison with non-European countries. This tends, in | 
his view, to bring about a one-sided, materialistic outlook which acts to 
the detriment of intellectual pleasures, and consequently to the possession 
of children. The emancipation of women has also been a part-cause since 
they now have the opportunity of being self-supporting and of realizing 
material ambitions. 

The idea is also put forward that the age distribution, already top-heavy, 
works out in another way: the frame of mind of the elderly people is always 
rather stagnant, retarding and pessimistic, and this being overweighted 
has an unfavourable effect on the birth-rate. This is, if true, a cumulative 
tendency. 

Unfavourable economic conditions are dismissed on empirical and 
historical grounds, 

Three reasons are given for rejecting the hypothesis that biological 
conditions explain the decline. Firstly, statistics from Saxony show that 
during the last twenty years the number of “only” children born per 
1,000 of married women under 45 years of age has declined only an 
infinitesimal amount. 

Secondly, if a first child dies it is quickly replaced by another—if fertility 
decline were the order of the day it would make not the slightest difference 
whether or not the first child died. 

Thirdly, the great growth in the use of preventive measures would 
indicate no biological degeneration. 

Restriction of space (i.e. lack of colonies) is regarded merely as a factor 
tending to intensify the problem, not as an ultimate cause. (The impression 
gained from later remarks of a more practical nature rather contradicts 
this theoretical conclusion!) 

The results of the birth-rate decline are discussed at some length. An 
interesting chapter is devoted to an exposition of the age distribution in 
Germany in 1910, 1925, and 1933, and a comparison with the state of 
affairs in Holland and Jugoslavia, The age distribution “pyramids” show 
very clearly the marked changes which have taken place in the last thirty 
years. 

Nothing new is propounded in the sections dealing with effects on the - 
labour market, on mortality, on the parents (or rather the childless couples), 
on “only” children, Common sense and a little reflection yield all the results 
arrived at here, ’ 

Political effects are glossed over, with a plea for more time in order to 
obtain a proper perspective. 

The last section, a discussion of safeguards against national biological : 
decline, is rather drawn out and indefinite. No clear-cut conclusions are _ 
made, and the chapter leaves a vague impression that the author believes 
in rousing national patriotic feeling towards larger families for a con-— 
tinu.nce of the race and in improved and larger dwellings, S, D. Dorizzr. 
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